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Notes from the Nofrontier News Service 


Peace Longing in Berlin 


In Berlin a short time ago, a correspond- 
ent of the Nofrontier News Service at- 
tended a performance of Bach’s B-Minor 
Mass. The house was packed, notwith- 
standing the blackout, with many uni- 
forms among the civilians. Even one of the 
singers in the chorus was in uniform. , 

The Germans don’t readily show their 

feelings, and until this evening the ob- 
server, an American, had seen no special 
break in their calm and resolution. But 
they are a musical people, and great music 
has a way of dissolving protective inner 
barriers. The performance began, the 
audience following the Latin text and the 
German translation printed in the pro- 
grams. When the chorus came to the 
serene passage, “et in terra pax hominibus 
bonae voluntatis,” “and on earth peace to 
men of good will,’ it was startling to find 
that many men in the hall were crying. 
After those words were passed the audience 
quickly regained its composure, but at the 
conclusion many heads again were bowed 
and faces covered while the chorus sang 
the prayer: “Dona nobis pacem,” “Give us 
peace.”’ 
» Under these words in the program was 
printed: ‘In case of air-raid alarm, the 
audience must go at once to the basement 
cloakrooms.” 


Germany’s Bugaboo: Inflation 


Ever since the terrible experience of the 
years after the end of the World War, 
Germans have had an almost pathological 
recurring fear of inflation. The fear is 
back again, more intense than ever. 

Despite everything that people say in 
public about their confidence in the mark, 
and the assurances of the authorities, there 
is a tendency for people to turn their cur- 
rency into goods rather than to save. Of 
course the choice of unrationed goods is 
strictly limited, but that only makes the 
tendency more evident. There has been a 
great run on phonographs, fur coats, and 
such ordinarily luxurious things as electric 
washing machines. Professional photog- 
raphers also report a boom. 


Pierre Ceresole Condemned 


Pierre Ceresole, internationally known 
pacifist and founder of Service Civil—the 
movement which performs tasks of healing 
and heroism without reward, in order to 
demonstrate its constructive interests—was 
condemned recently at the Swiss city of 
Neuchatel to pay a fine of 100 Swiss francs 
and costs amounting to slightly more than 
half the sum. His offense consisted of 
going out to the street during a test black- 
out, setting up lighted candles, and at- 
tempting to give a talk, one part of which 
comprised a message he had received from 
Scandinavian pacifists regarding the light 
of faith and good will that may penetrate 
the darkness of present civilization. The 
tribunal agreed that the principles avowed 


and practiced by Ceresole were worthy, 
but that he nevertheless must be adjudged 
guilty of an offense. 


They Want an English Word for It 

Although not a large city, Thessaloniki 
(Saloniki) is beginning to rival Athens it- 
self as a center for the study of the English 
language. The Institute of English Speech 
in the Greek capital was swamped, ac- 
cording to the Balkan Herald, when only 
a thousand applicants for the courses could 
be accommodated. Now Thessaloniki has: 
some 800 English-language students, and 
there are 200 more at Kavalla. In these 
figures there are doubtless certain political, 
social and economic implications. 


Pollyanna Overseas 

Dorothy Thompson’s articles are being 
reprinted wholesale in pamphlet form for 
distribution in the neutral countries of the: 
Continent. Some of her assurance will 
make Europeans rub their eyes. ‘‘The Al- 
lies,” says Miss Thompson, in one of her 
effusions, “‘did not bomb German cities be-- 
cause they are cities of Western civiliza- 
tion.” ‘This war,’ she feels, “is a civil 
war to force Germany back into Western. 
civilization and then reorganize and 
strengthen that civilization by co-operative 
effort, letting bygones be bygones. Like 
our own Civil War, it is a war to enforce 
unity.” 

Perhaps it would be helpful for all hands 
if Miss Thompson kept her pamphlets at. 
home, and came over to Europe in their 
stead. She would have no trouble finding 
millions of Frenchmen quite ready to argue 
with her when she holds that “the peace 
terms cannot be written, because the peace 
terms cannot be dictated.” Fifty million 
Frenchmen can be wrong, but they are 
willing to try. Let alone the flock of 
French journalists and authors now bitterly 
complaining because British liberals may 
not want to see Germany dismembered 
after the war. Miss Thompson might, if 
she were really interested, contemplate 
how, inside France, the number grows 
who want to destroy Germany as a nation 
because the people are always the same, 
the traditional Germany, the eternal 
Germany. Does Miss Thompson agree? 
If so, she ought to say so, not so lightly 
treat this war as a holy self-sacrifice of a 
super-good-Samaritan. The French people 
have one admirable characteristic: they 
don’t “kid” themselves and they don’t 
think it necessary to prettify what they 
think. American papers please copy. 


Light from Yugoslavia 

Following the initial success of the new 
and more democratic accord with the 
Croats, the Yugoslay authorities are un- 
dertaking a settlement with the Slovenes, 
the country’s smallest minority. To 
Croatia has gone the sum of about $60,000: 
over and above the regular educational’ 
budget, for new schools. - 
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OUR WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES 


FORMER high official of the United States 
government in the Philippine Islands in an 
“off the record”’ address in Washington showed 
clearly that he believes that the United States should 
stay in the islands. As things stand now, the Philip- 
pines will be given full independence in 1946. This 
official believes that it is to the best interest of Conti- 
nental United States, as well as to the best interest of 
the islands themselves, that the Philippines should be 
made a permanent part of our domain with something 
akin to dominion status. 

If we haul down our flag, there is a possibility at 
least, which some believe to be a probability, that some 
other foreign flag will soon go up—perhaps the flag of 
Japan. 

If Japan seizes the islands, she will be in a position 
to close the door further to our commerce in the 
Orient. 

If we stay in the islands, they will be a barrier 
to Japan and a protection to our trade with the East 
Indies, whence comes much of our rubber, a product 
highly important to our automobile industry. 

It is no news to most of us that the Philippines 
have prospered from association with the United 
States. We have so much to criticize in ourselves 
that it is a relief to look at our record in the past forty 
years in these islands. The standard of living for 
everybody out there has been raised. Plagues like 
cholera, smallpox, and the bubonic plague have been 
wiped out. Public health knowledge has resulted in 
public health measures which have been of incalculable 
benefit. The schools established under our leadership 
are good schools. The courts administer justice as 
we understand it. A new generation of Filipinos has 
grown up imbued with the’ ideals of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty. Christianity of a free type has made rapid 
progress. With all the backwardness that still exists 
undoubtedly in remote places, the islands form a 
modern minded, healthy, progressive nation which 
steadily has gone ahead in a way to make its Amer- 
ican teachers and friends proud of it. 

Now to some it seems that any talk of staying in 
the islands is a repudiation of promises made in the 
beginning of our occupation and repeated frequently 
since, to give them full independence as soon as they 
are ready forit. They cite India seething with unrest 
and blind to the evils sure to follow complete with- 
_ drawal by the British. But the vital fact here is that 
the Filipinos like us and slowly have come to see that 
their practical independence, their living standards, 
_ their prosperity may be tied up with their relationship 
- to us. To make an end of their preferred position 
under our tariff laws would ruin them and would not 
only hurt them but paralyze a great market for 


western wheat and butter. Their politicians, ambi- 
tious for office, made great use of the cry for full in- 
dependence. Talk on the stump, as cheap as our own 
campaign oratory, was abundant for years. But now 
that the die is cast apparently, both the leaders and the 
plain people are indulging in some sober reflection. 
Our “former official” friend went so far as to say that, 
in his opinion, the Filipinos would formally ask us to 
stay in the islands if they had any assurance that we 
would be friendly to the suggestion. 

People who believe that we ought to draw a line 
around our country and never venture out, and people 
who prefer to have us abandon practically all world 
contacts for fear of war, will be against our staying in 
the Philippines. They little reckon with another 
Maximilian in Mexico or Nazis and Fascists in South 
America. They forget that timidity of any kind often 
brings down upon one’s head the dangers most feared. 

But all who are proud of the record that we have 
made in helping this people, and who sense the deeper 
issues involved, will try to have our country meet the 
Filipinos at least halfway and adopt the measures 
which in the long run mean prosperity for both parties 
because they are right. 

* * 


A WINTER VISITOR 


OST of us who are not expert in bird study un- 
derstand that our songbirds, ducks and geese 
go south to warmer climates in winter, but 

we do not realize as clearly that we who live in our 
northern states with all the ice, snow and zero weather, 
still possess that ‘‘warmer climate”’ for other species of 
birds whose nesting places are far to the north of us. 
These birds come to us in winter and take the places 
of those that have gone to Florida or Argentina. The 
snowy owlissuchabird. The beautiful tree sparrows, 
“winter chippies’’ and the whirling flocks of snow 
buntings are other illustrations. 

Recently, on a brief winter visit to “the little hill 
farm” in Schoharie County, New York, when there 
was three feet of snow on the ground, we heard a 
brother call, “There is one of the most beautiful red 
birds I have ever seen.’’ So there was. He sat in an 
old apple tree near the back door, winter sunshine full 
on his rosy breast, lazily tearing a frozen apple to 
pieces and eating it. It was a “life bird” for both of 
us—that is, a bird identified at least once in a lifetime 
—a pine grosbeak. It is a bird that breeds in Canada 
and in the northernmost part of Maine and that 
comes farther south in winter, where it takes refuge 
in pine thickets and feeds on weed seeds that stick up 
above the snow, frozen fruit, the seeds of pine cones 
and sumach and such like. 

Some of the learned scientists who never have got 
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their feet wet in a swamp have suggested that this 
bird is notoriously tame because it is stupid. While 
eating it lets man approach so close that sometimes 
it is easily taken in butterfly nets. But we who rush 
into scientific matters boldly, where the angels of 
science fear to tread, affirm that the bird is tame be- 
cause it lives in the wilds and has no reason to fear 
man. Whether we are right or wrong, we know that 
we could walk up to this male pine grosbeak in our 
apple tree and see clearly the gray and brown plumage 
washed with red and the beautiful white wing bars. 

Some of our friends have told about whole flocks 
of these birds visiting them. A crab-apple tree laden 
with fruit attached tenaciously to the stems once for 
one of these friends was filled with “hundreds of pine 
grosbeaks.”” It was a sight that fastened itself upon 
the memory of this friend and now solaces hours of 
pain. 

Our pine grosbeak was warbling softly now and 
then between bites at his frozen delicacy. He seemed 
to be a monarch of a wintry countryside. His winter 
shelter was a dense pine thicket that we had planted 
a few years ago and never thinned out. He knew how 
to live amid hardships which would kill his cousin, 
the rose-breasted grosbeak, who in summer sits in the 
same tree but who in winter lives in Central and South 
America. Nature, so terrible at times in appearance, 
is beneficent if one only knows. And so our hats are 
off to the pine grosbeak who has mastered the blizzard. 
it: he will inspire us humans to toil on and learn 

ow. 
* * 


A VALUABLE TOOL FOR BOTH MEN AND 
WOMEN 


AST December Mrs. Minnie S. Latham, literature 
secretary of the Association of Universalist 
; Women, wrote a series of seven short articles on 
“An Adult Religious Education Program” which ap- 
peared on the women’s page of The Christian Leader. 
These articles have recently been made available 
singly and in series in reprint form. The series covers 
the seven areas of interest which are the concern of 
the United Christian Adult Movement—The Bible in 
Life, Personal Faith and Experience, Christian Family 
Living, Church Living and Outreach, Community 
Issues, Major Social Problems, and World Relations. 
Mrs. Latham has written an interesting, stimulating, 
and, best of all, practical essay on each. The reprints 
are supplemented by a well-rounded bibliography of 
inexpensive book and pamphlet material for use in 
the study of each subject. This bibliography contains 
in all nearly one hundred titles and makes the series 
of great value to every person interested in adult 
education in our church work. 

In her essay “Church Living and Outreach” Mrs. 
Latham says: “What is needed is that more people 
shall rise from their pews and move out into active 
business and social life with a program of right living, 
resolved to see it through.” This series presents a 
technique for just such a program for any church 
group. 

The series may be obtained from the office of the 
Association of Universalist Women. We hope it will 
be used, as it should be, not only by women’s groups 


but by young people’s societies and men’s clubs. It 
is a valuable tool for both men and women. 
E. H.L. 


* * 


WE MUST ALL HELP 


NLY a few years ago geographers and historians. 
were saying that we had seen the last of the 
great human migrations. Today they are tell- 

ing us that we live in the midst of the greatest period of 
mass migration in all human history. Forty million 
people in China have left homes and familiar scenes. 
and retreated in the face of an implacable enemy. 
In all an estimated twenty millions have either fled or 
been banished from their homelands in Europe. Many 
of these unhappy people not only have not where to 
lay their heads, there is no place where they dare lay 
their heads. Millions are parted from relatives; be- 
reft of husbands and fathers, they are forced into 
strange lands already overpopulated and hostile. 
Their plight can be described only by turning to the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah: 


Our inheritance is turned to strangers, our houses to 
aliens. 

We are orphans and fatherless, our mothers are as 
widows. 

We have drunken our water for money, our wood is sold 
to us. 

Our necks are under persecution; . 

The young children ask bread and no man breaketh it 
unto them. 


Indeed the most tragic aspect of this world-girdling 
misery is that it includes millions of innocent young 
children. To help some of these children our church 
school members will make their third Friendship Offer- 
ing April 21. The proceeds of this offering will be 
used to help the work for Jewish refugee children. 
We are glad our church school folks are thus helping 
and we are especially glad that they are reaching out 
to help non-Christians as well as Christians. 

This job of rescuing refugees, however, is one in 
which we must all help. We say categorically that 
every man, woman and child in this America, blessed 
with food and freedom, has an obligation to help the 
refugees. In so saying we recognize that this is one 
of the most stupendous relief tasks ever to confront our 
civilization. That, however, only makes our obliga- 
tion that more pressing. 

Because there are so many and diverse appeals on 
behalf of refugees, the Federal Council of Churches 
through its Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill, after careful study recently issued a list of 
six organizations covering the areas of foreign distress 
through which it is recommended that Christian men 
and women and organizations make their contribution. 
These are the Chinese Church Committee, American 
Friends Service Committee (Polish and Spanish Re- 
lief), Central Bureau for Relief of Evangelical Churches 
of Europe, American Committee for Christian Refu- 
gees, International Committee Y. M. C. A. (prisoners 
and conscientious objectors), and the International 
Missionary Council. To this list we would add most 
emphatically the Relief Committee for Finland under 
Mr. Hoover. 

As we look at the situation there are three ways in 
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which we as Christian churchmen can contribute to 
the relief of this great mass of human misery. First, 
of course, we can make direct contributions of money 
to the responsible organizations listed above. Second, 
we can contribute money and time and work to local 
organizations that are helping to place newly arrived 
refugee immigrants. And third, we can give friendly 
companionship to refugee immigrants in our midst. 
Those who work among newly arrived immigrants 
tell us that many fine folks among them make the eco- 
nomic and other adjustments to their new environ- 
ment, but are still nervous and distraught and un- 
happy because they have no friends, and often, be- 
cause of the necessity of taking a job, are parted from 
their fellow refugees. The man or woman, therefore, 
who cannot contribute money or do the more technical 
part of this work, can look up a refugee center and be- 
come a friendly neighbor to one or more of these 
strangers in a strange land. 

Whatever our resources, there is something we 
can do to help. As Christians we all must help. 

“TI was an hungered and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye 
took me in; naked and ye clothed me; I was sick and ye 
visited me; I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 

Be Hoods. 


* * 


ULRICH CELEBRATES AN ANNIVERSARY 


HREE years ago March 3, Gustav and Rebecca 
Ulrich went to Outlaw’s Bridge, North Caro- 
lina. Characteristic of the industry and zeal of 

these two fine Universalist workers is the account of 
how Mr. Ulrich “celebrated” his third anniversary 
which appears in the March number of The Tar Heel 
Universalist: 

Sunday school service of worship and election of 
officers at Outlaw’s Bridge at ten o’clock. Preaching 
service in the Pink Hill church at eleven o’clock. Back 
home for dinner with the family and off again to preach 
in the Zion Methodist Church, five miles the other side 
of Outlaw’s Bridge. Home again for tea and off again 
for the regular service in Kinston at 7.80. It was a 
great day. 


We congratulate the Ulrichs on three years of 
splendid work among our North Carolina Universal- 
ists, and we congratulate the North Carolina people on 
their fine co-operation, about which Mr. Ulrich spoke 
so enthusiastically when he was in Boston last month. 
We predict many, many years of busy, fruitful, happy 
work together by the Ulrichs and all the folks of the 
Everton Circuit. 

Ge .'L. 


* * 


DR. MARTIN M. BROWN 


N our news columns last week we had an account 
of the surprise party given by the people of the 
North Adams Universalist church to their be- 

loved Dr. Martin M. Brown. The occasion was the 
forty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Brown’s work as super- 
intendent of the Universalist Sunday school. We 
could comment at length on the work of this dis- 
tinguished surgeon and citizen, who has found time 
in the midst of a busy professional life to serve the 
children of his church these many years. The record, 
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however, speaks more eloquently, than anything we 
might say. This man has time to do an important job 
for his church and his community for which many less 
busy men think they have no time. The secret of 
this lies in the kind of man Martin M. Brown is. 
Said he to his friends after he had recovered somewhat 
from being “flabbergasted, nonplused, but delighted,’ 
“Let’s get busy, get on the bandwagon, if you please, 
join in the work of the church, work together and 
make life worth living. Our contribution can be to 
make the best possible use of our times, see the best 
things in the world, which are far more numerous than 
the worst things, and so have a great time and make 
our world a better place to live in as the days go by.” 

It is a joy to think of the scores of boys and girls 
who through the years have come under the influence 
of that unique combination of enthusiasm, optimism, 
and energy which is Dr. Martin M. Brown. 

Pill, Li 


* * 


WHAT A COLLEGE GIRL WROTE ABOUT HELL 


HE professor of English in a well known college 
in Washington asked the members of his class 
to write a theme upon “My Idea of Hell.” 

One girl wrote that to her hell would be growing old 
without any of the inner resources stored up from 
contact with literature, music, art or science. The 
professor remarked to the writer that there was no 
danger of her ever going to hell. 

To this girl already there had opened doors lead- 
ing into many kinds of learning, and she had tasted the 
delight of making her way in. So keen was her in- 
terest, so genuine her feeling, that to her it would be 
“hell” to let life slip away without some attempt to 
gain an all around culture. And she had imagination 
enough at an early age to sense the meaning of “‘inner 
resources.” 

She is on the way to becoming an educated per- 
son. Whether this early freeing of her mind has come 
from her college courses, or from a father whose life 
is given to science, or from her mother, whose delight 
and whose power is in literature, or from all these in- 
fluences and more beside—who can say. 

At least from a Universalist standpoint we can 
say that her idea of hell is that of a modern-minded 
person. For is it not true that ‘‘this is the condemna- 
tion that light is come into the world and men love 
darkness rather than light?” 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


How “‘grieved’’ some of the reformers are when an 
editor publishes something on the other side! What 
visions they have of beloved editors of other days 
turning in their graves! What a totalitarian spirit 
they exhibit in the support of their ‘‘cause’’! 


The cherry blossoms in Washington will be late 
this year. The little trees are sensitive and do not like 
the fickleness of a spring which changes her feminine 
mind so often. 


Easter, like heaven, is hard to analyze and discuss, 
but it stirs some of the deepest feelings of the heart. 
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The Riverside Conference on World Religion-— III 


Peter Samsom 


HE concluding day of the conference opened with 
morning devotions conducted by the Rev. 
Arthur Foote, of Stockton, who chose as his 

theme the unity of religious strivings in pursuit of 
high values. 


I 


The morning panel session was given over to a 
conversation between Father Paul Case (Liberal 
Catholic), Dr. H. Sjaardema (psychologist, Univer- 
sity of Southern California), and Dr. William Edler 
(psychiatrist) on ‘‘Religion and Techniques of Self- 
Mastery.” It resolved into three distinct approaches 
to the subject—with Father Case and Dr. Sjaardema 
battling for the middle position between mysticism 
and a “tough-minded”’ scientific view ably presented 
by Dr. Edler. To summarize Dr. Edler’s position: 
“Life is the adjustment of the internal to the external, 
as Spencer held. What is the purpose of it? Why do 
we stick around? . . . . because we desire to live as 
long and as happily as we can. And what is being 
‘happy’? It is the realization of desire as distinguished 
from contentment, which is the absence of desire. 
More specifically, every creature avoids pain and seeks 
pleasure even unto taking the lesser of two pains. 
In fact, altruism often is buying off our feelings by 
doing good. What does this do to free-will and self- 
mastery? It simply means that a person’s nature is 
the combination of a million things that have gone 
before, and, therefore, the best we can do to seek hap- 
piness is the best we can do.” 

Father Case declared that “self-discipline is 
directly commensurate with deepest insight into 
reality; and it involves at least three factors: (1) Con- 
trol of the physical organism, which means a vitality 
of will. (2) The use of intellect to give direction 
toward high values. Accurate definitions must be 
present in the spiritual life. (3) The outreach of as- 
piration, for the best definition is one that always 
leaves a door open for further insight. The human 
spirit is infinite in its possibilities.” 

Dr. Sjaardema introduced his viewpoint by saying 
that “ he who seeks mastery over himself will fail, but 
he who loses himself in a quest for values will gain 
mastery.” 


II 


The afternoon session presented a series of in- 
formal five-minute statements by members of the 
panel on: “What Prayer Means to Me.” A repre- 
sentative few follow: 

Dr. Sjaardema defined prayer not as a formal act 
but as “an experience of personal contact with the 
living God—an experience which is realized in social 
relationships, personal crises, and in esthetic appre- 
ciations, and which, when most fully realized, carries 
the Self beyond words.” 

The Rev. Julia Budlong said: “I have been as 
much touched and pleased, and as much in contact 
with the living God as anyone in hearing these ‘testi- 
monies,’ but most of them do not refer to prayer ac- 
cording to accurate definition, which is ‘a petition to 


God.’ I avoid the use of the word in order to be en- 
tirely sincere. In my own church we use the words 
‘meditation’ and ‘communion,’ because were I to say 
‘let us pray’ it would take so many of my people back 
to obsolete patterns. I therefore raise the question 
as to whether we have the right to use the word ‘prayer’ 
when we really mean the spiritual exercises in which 
men find strength.’”’ This viewpoint was amplified by 
Mr. Foote and the Rev. Mr. Samsom of Los Angeles. 

Dr. Clare Blauvelt began his statement by de- 
fining religion as ‘‘man’s worship of the highest that 
he knows. This is essential,’”’ he continued, ‘‘to my 
view of prayer, for prayer is the bridge across which I 
and the Most High can walk in communion. Miss 
Budlong’s definition does not apply to prayer as it has 
persisted through the ages. I am thinking of those 
great spiritual teachers to whom prayer did not mean 
begging God for something, but for whom it was the 
opening of their lives to the influence of that which 
they worshiped, whether it was the Divinity within 
themselves or an objective Reality. It is illustrated 
very clearly and simply in human friendship—wherein 
we do not ask our friends for things, but all we want 
of them is themselves; and with them we walk in 
fellowship.” 

In a concluding statement, Dr. Willard C. Selleck 
said: “‘This has been a kind of experience meeting; and 
while we are all in the school of life we do not all learn 
the same sort of lessons, or in the same way. I can 
understand the feeling of my friend in the audience 
who spoke of the ‘hocus-pocus’ of the formal prayers 
to which we are accustomed in our churches, and I 
can understand how some people scorn it. I am re- 
minded of the story of two men, one profane and one 
pious. When the profane man used bad language, the 
countenance of the pious one fell, and the former said, 
‘My swearing is like your praying. I do not mean 
anything by it!’”’ 


Ill 


After the panel discussion, the moderator, Dr. 
Westwood, gave an eloquent summary, interpreting 
the conference. 

“As your moderator stands before you to make a 
summary he feels what a hopeless task it is. Who can 
measure the riches of the earth or summarize the 
beauty of the heavens? 

“In traveling down from Berkeley, and turning 
over in my mind the program, I wondered how many 
would attend the conference. We liberals are not 
conference-minded, and I did not expect a large at- 
tendance. As I have attended conferences on lib- 
eral religion, usually I have been depressed because 
of the smallness of the attendance and the lifelessness 
of the program. But it has not been so here! 

“The most significant thing, however, is not the 
splendid attendance or the excellent program but that 
whenever we have got together the sense of unity has 
prevailed. We have had difficulties of racial inheri- 
tance, varied spiritual culture, language differences— 
and yet unity has been in our midst, and I think we 
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shall all depart realizing that the spirit of wnity is the 
bond of peace. Some years ago Henry Van Dyke was 
speaking at the noonday services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston. When walking down the aisle he turned to 
the minister and said: ‘One feels that this is a place 
where men have aspired, hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness,’ and then he used the words ‘and where 
they have prayed.’ And so it is with us, in this place; 
we have been brought together and we have prayed 
together. Here we have found that awareness of a 
Reality which causes us to go forth into life to live ona 
nobler plane of action. 

“Before I take my seat let me go back to a little 
chapel in New England, where about twenty of us 
ministers were together in a retreat. The chaplain 
was William Sullivan, a man of majestic intellect and 


yet one of the simplest men I have ever known. And 
on that occasion he said: ‘It is well to be skeptical. 
That is healthy. It helps us to be truthful. But, 
gentlemen, I beg of you never to give way to the weak- 
ness of refusing to believe magnificently and to declare 
glorious possibilities for the human spirit.’ One thing 
we shall carry away from this conference is an ex- 
alted faith in ‘glorious possibilities for the human 
spirit,’ and in humble devotion we give ourselves to it.”’ 

The final session presented Dr. Raymond C. 
Brooks (formerly professor of religion, Pomona Col- 
lege) in an evening address on “‘Worship in a World 
of Work,” in which with the greatness of simplicity 
he brought together the pressing practical concerns of 
our age, and a high-minded reverence in the develop- 
ment of what he chose to call ‘‘cathedral personalities.” 


Springtime Lies in the Heart 


Francis W. McPeek 


EAREST MARTA: Your letter telling of Von’s 
death in action came only a few hours ago. 

When Johann read it aloud, as he always 

does, we were so stunned we could only sit silently and 

wonder at how great your grief must be. Then, with 

chilling certainty, we knew our own. Von and you, 

who have been closer to us than any others of our 

own age; and now, Von, the courageous and laughing 
—gone. 

I should not have been moved yet, I think, from 
that aching sense of loss had not Johann played the 
record Von made in Berlin last winter when on leave. 
Of Hiandel’s ‘‘Where’er You Walk.” It was his rich 
voice, so deep and quieting and easy, that lifted us 
from the horrible melancholy into which we had 
fallen. Those magnificent tones, flowing around and 
through us like invisible light, brought warmth and 
assurance just as always they did while he lived. Can 
you remember his singing it, or anything else, sadly? 
Or a song of his being other than a vibrant manifesto 
of life and youth? 

Thinking of him so, Marta, perhaps caused me to 
smile and to regain the thrilling awareness of life I 
myself have had these past two weeks. Two weeks 
ago Thursday, Liebchen, but—how shall I tell you of 
it? You will think that I, or any other, who feels a new 
and splendid fullness of life now must be beside her- 
self. 

How, Skoda, you will ask, can anyone deny the 
endless brutalities of these years, or call living more 
than a stupid and bitter necessity? Do not the 
devastating and withering forces which sear across our 
beloved Fatherland choke off whatever of beauty 
might be left? If you said these things to me, Marta, 
I should know how well you questioned, and with what 
right. 

These very forces, and the hideous evidences left 
behind them, are tragically real to me. Only two 
weeks ago Thursday we saw from the west death and 
destruction riding the last rays of the sinking sun; 
heard the monotonous, whirring crescendo of motors; 
witnessed, as the bombers approached, the steady 
mushrooming of disaster, first in the village, and then 
nearer and nearer to our own farm. Indeed, Marta, 


Johann and I have cause to understand the pitiless, 
crushing spirit of our times. 

Yet it was on this day I also learned of what power 
beauty has in its own keeping. It was as though the 
brilliance of a thousand springtimes were suddenly 
struck loose from memory and let flood through my 
mind. I saw, as I see now, pure color tones that in all 
my years of painting have escaped*me; lusters and 
tints in common experiences that had always lain 
hidden. For me, beauty assumed a structure and 
breadth and meaning I had never guessed. Perhaps, 
Marta, if we have been hurt badly enough the com- 
pensation for our dark knowledge is a deeper affirma- 
tion of life itself. Is it not their great Hugo who 
wrote, ““What makes night in the soul often leaves stars 
there’? 

Johann and I, early this morning, climbed hand 
in hand up the slope to the little cliff above the falls. 
The pool below churned blue and sapphire in the fern 
shadows, and the rising sun tipped the flying spray 
with a dozen flaming scarlets. Along the mossy rocks 
the greens and blues lay in untouched stillness, and the 
high ledge—from which Von used to dive in a swift, 
white are—shone against the black cliff wall like molten 
bronze. All up and down the valley the night fog 
rolled and thinned in spun gold, and here and there 
broke through long enough to show the sleeping farms 
of the countryside. Many times before we have gone 
there to watch the breathless miracle of a new day, the 
silent, unforgettable play of colors from the sun, but 
now I understand the underlying significance of 
them. 

It was Johann, the unfailing, who helped me. 
He put into words what I’ve known these past two 
weeks, yet could not express. 

I had just remarked that goodness and beauty 
may be perishables after all, commodities that yield 
easily to evil circumstance and necessity. 

“It is not so, Skoda,” he said with conviction. 
“Nothing can be lost as long as people have a need to 
search for beauty, and that will be forever. No 
calamity or terrible evil can remove loveliness from 
the world, for loveliness is in the heart. Only those 
who have gone to look for it empty of hand have re- 
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turned empty of heart; they think the world is barren 
when it is only themselves. ‘He hath set the world in 
our heart, and he hath made all things beautiful in 
lng time. 3" 

And he is right, Marta. Some few earthlings 
have always felt it, but I, who sought beauty every 
hour of my life, had overlooked the simple, incredible 
truth. Every color we find elsewhere must be found 
first within; every great belief and friendship and 
strain of music has rested within the heart before it 
was discovered beyond. They are mirrored reflections 
of what is best in the human soul, and they have an 
eternal quality for that reason. They cannot be de- 
stroyed. 

Of what this has meant to me I still cannot tell 
you fully. But spring this year has shaken me pro- 
foundly—not for fear of what summer wili most cer- 
tainly bring from the west—but for the inner, glowing 
consciousness of beauty. With it has come a steadier 
faith in our world and kind. This crazy dream will 
have fled by us soon, and whether we live or die be- 
cause of it, what we have stood for and believe in will 
endure. ... 

So Von has gone. I cannot think of him as dead. 
What he has left with us is as fresh and vivid as the 
day he found it in himself: his love, his music, his 
gaiety, his zest for life. Wherever he goes, though I 
do not mark the way he passes, these things will be a 
part of him as they are a part of us; and he will find 
yet others. There is no farewell to beauty, Marta, 
as there is none to life itself. 

I have been compelled through illness to dictate 
this letter to Johann, who has patiently waited while I 
tried to find words to tell you what I felt. Both of us 
want you to come as soon as you are able to leave the 
city; and, Marta, when you do, we shall all go to- 


Union Now for 
Max A. 


NION NOW: FOR PEACE OR WAR? is the title 
of a provocative pamphlet by Rosika Schwim- 
mer, well-known advocate of world government, 

who sees grave dangers in Clarence Streit’s plan for 
union of the democracies. Arguments and plans for 
peace fall on indifferent minds in these days because 
most of us are confused by the tangle of past failures, 
and we are fed up with high-sounding abstractions. 
But Streit’s plan of a strong union of the democracies 
has revived talk and interest. Without a clear idea, 
and perhaps without a real faith, that peace can be 
achieved by any means, people may tend to give 
Streit’s plan a languid approval but fail to grapple 
with underlying realities. Rosika Schwimmer agrees 
that union is the only guarantee to rid the world of 
war, economic, political and social injustice. But she 
maintains that there are serious deficiencies in the 
Streit plan for union. 

She points out that he proposes to launch his plan 
with what is merely a union of North Atlantic de- 
mocracies—not a world union. Starting with a 
“power group of nations,” Streit would organize his 
mighty democracies only to find the rest of the world 
organized against him, and the dictators provided 


gether to the hill to watch the sunrise, and find Von 
waiting there... . } 
Johann says he wishes to add a note, so I shall 
sign my name, remembering you 
With love, 
Skoda. 


P.S. Dear Marta: Though it breaks confidence 
with Skoda, I want to tell you this. She thought 
letting you know at this time might be more upsetting 
than usual, but I believe you will understand her 
letter only as you do know it. It is the single fact 
that makes it plain. 

Two weeks ago Thursday, Marta, as she has al- 
ready told you, bombers flew in from the west and 
blasted our pleasant little village into a sickening mass 
of debris. They then followed the road leading toward 
our farm, leveling the buildings of our neighborhood 
as they came. Skoda, the servants, and I saw them in 
time and ran for the cellar, but we were not quick 
enough. 

A small plane, which we had not noticed, came up 
swiftly from behind the house trees and began to fire 
with machine guns. I called to Skoda to drop flat on 
the ground, but she did not hear me. Then she fell, hit. 

The wound was along the base of her skull, and, 
while not fatal, or even serious enough to cause her to 
be confined for more than a few days, is none the less 
for her—Skoda, the most promising of the Fatherland’s 
younger painters—the cruelest of all injuries. You will 
understand her letter now, Marta, and perhaps be com- 
forted a little in Von’s going, when I tell you, she is 
completely and hopelessly blind. . . . 


Faithfully yours, 
Augsschaffen, April 15, 1917. 


Peace or War?” 
Kapp 


with additional fuel to inflame the fears of their 
countrymen. Such a savage clash does not look 
toward world union but world disaster. Miss Schwim- 
mer charges that what Streit really argues for is a 
Federal Union of France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, with the little democracies thrown in 
for filler. This casual treatment of the smaller na- 
tions is fraught with great peril and great injustice. 

Further, Miss Schwimmer thinks that Streit 
has unconsciously fallen victim to a scheme to use 
the proposed world military power as a means for 
policing the world to maintain the British Empire. 
In any case, trying to establish a union based on power 
politics cannot bring about a warless world. 

Miss Schwimmer also points out the difficulty of 
deciding which are the “‘democratic’’ nations—peace- 
loving democracies ranged against warlike non-demo- 
cratic countries is a dangerous oversimplification. 
“The meaning of democracy needs a thorough rein- 
terpretation. The builders of a new world order must 
create a new word order.” Certainly British activity 
in India is far from being “democratic; for that 
matter, thoughtful Englishmen like J. B. Priestley 
point out that in England itself the people have very 
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little idea of what is going to happen, and they know 
they will not be consulted. G. B. Shaw says, ““The 
fact is that Britain is a plutocratic oligarchy supported 
by democratic snobbery.” 

This line of criticism against the ideological use of 
the democratic formula is a timely one. Germany 
and Russia after murderous attacks upon each other’s 
ideology found it possible to embrace each other. 
It would not be surprising to see Fascist Italy allied 
with “democratic” England and France, nor would 
it be surprising to find the “democratic’”’ countries 
giving Japan a free hand in China to embarrass Soviet 
Russia. In other words, ideologies mean nothing to 
nations in the power group. Therefore, the talk about 
“fifteen democratic” nations uniting to save the world 
ought to be watched with great care. 

There are other assumptions in the Streit plan 
that call for critical examination. Geographically, the 
chosen fifteen are pretty well scattered, not even neigh- 
bors on the North Atlantic. Culturally they are not 
so superior as Streit assumes, at the expense of other 
nations. The Streit plan simply overlooks the black 
population of the world. Nor would the rest of the 
world have much reason to trust the Great Powers 
which had so recently broken their promises to smaller 
nations. Great and small are distinctions inimical 
to World Union. 

Miss Schwimmer is not a foe to the Streit plan. 
She believes we must call a World Constitutional 


Conference. She believes the Streit plan obstructs 
the road that ought to lead to a real organization of 
the world in an order which transcends national 
states and parochial loyalties. Such a World Union, 
directed toward peace and security for all, would ex- 
pose leaders who frustrated it, and give power into 
the hands of the masses of people in all nations, all of 
whom desperately want peace. 

“The fundamental and universal needs of food, 
clothing, shelter, family life, and love of children, 
beauty, justice and joy are common to all humanity, 
and they far outweigh all superficial differences put 
together.”’ Miss Schwimmer quotes this sentence 
from the writings of Prof. William I. Hull to indicate 
the bases for real unity of the peoples of the earth. 

Streit’s plan has set men thinking in a new dimen- 
sion. Miss Schwimmer’s criticism needs to be con- 
sidered and evaluated, although we do not see how 
Germany and Russia would permit delegates to sit in 
a World Constitution Conference. The talk about 
World Government is not new—it is as old as Utopia. 
Yet the masses of people have not heard of it, nor 
have they stretched their minds on the possibility 
that the next great event in the history of the race will 
be the achievement of such a world order. People 
who believe that the World State can come into being 
have something positive to live for, and their grand- 
children may belong to a new breed of men—the kind 
that have “‘planetary consciousness.”’ 


The Peace Conference of the Churches — II 


Stanley Manning 


Findings of the Seminars 

HE Conference on the Churches and the Inter- 
national Situation, already reported in part in 
the Leader of March 16, did its real work in six 
separate seminars, three of which had to do with the 
Church and its world mission, and three with the in- 
ternational situation as such and the interactions of 
Church and State in relation thereto. This report is 

concerned with the latter group. 

The Universalist delegation, like most of the 
others, divided itself so that at least one representative 
was in each seminar, and this is a composite report 
prepared by Mrs. George A. Friedrich (The Churches 
and American Policy), Rev. Stanley Manning (Con- 
scientious Objectors in Wartime), and Dr. Herbert 
E. Benton (The Local Church and the World Crisis). 
The report of the other seminars will appear in a later 
issue of the Leader. 

The entire report of the conference, including the 
findings of each of the six seminars, has been published 
in booklet form, and is being sent by the Commission 
on International Relations to all active ministers. 
Additional copies may be obtained from the office of 
the General Convention. 


The Churches and American Policy 
At this seminar it was pointed out that there was 
ground for hope of a just peace in the present wars if 
this country, in collaboration with other neutrals, 
uses every possible means to bring about a negotiated 
peace consistent with a ‘‘just and fundamental settle- 


ment of the problems of Europe.” As a step in this 
direction, it was advocated that the neutral nations 
set up a body among themselves for “‘conference and 
conciliation.” 

The present conflict in Europe is fast reaching 
such proportions that it is apt to spread to all the na- 
tions, and we could not but wonder just what the 
churches could do, and what effect they could have on 
national policy. It was agreed that the churches can 
exert a powerful influence to help keep the United 
States out of war. The influence of the army and 
navy in shaping foreign policy was sharply debated, 
but there was general agreement “that the function 
of the army and navy is to carry out policy, not 
to formulate it,’’ and the appointment of a Congres- 
sional committee was urged to study the whole 
question of national defense in its relation to foreign 
policy. 

Other agreements were that it is impossible to sepa- 
rate foreign from domestic policy, such measures as 
tariff, immigration and currency laws having a marked 
effect in other countries as well as our own. Permanent 
peace will be possible only when these become matters 
of negotiation and agreement among the nations, not 
of unilateral action. This country should not depend 
upon the building up of the armament industry as a 
remedy for unemployment, both because it is a false 
economy and because it is un-Christian. Lasting peace 
can be built only on the idea of the world community, 
the universal brotherhood of man, an essentially Chris- 
tian idea. 
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The Conscientious Objector 

This seminar based its findings on the report of 
the Oxford Conference of 1937, which clearly distin- 
guished four different attitudes toward war which are 
held by Christian people. 

1. The position of the absolute pacifist, that war 
in its modern form is always sin, contravening the 
Christian doctrine of love, and renouncing any partici- 
pation in or support of war in favor of a better way of 
settling international disputes. 

2. Refusal to participate in wars of aggression, 
even when the State demands it, but approving wars 
that are fought to uphold international law and order. 

3. Participation in any war fought to uphold 
Christian principles, to defend the victims of aggres- 
sion and to secure freedom for the oppressed. In the 
present imperfect state of the world, international law 
is not always based on Christian principles. 

4. Obedience to the State, as the divinely or- 
dained instrument of government on earth, even when 
the State commands service in a war whose objectives 
and methods are alike un-Christian. 

In all except the last, there is room for the exercise 
of the individual conscience, and the Church must 
protect the rights of conscience for all its members, 
whether that conscience leads them to participate in 
wars which their fellow Christians condemn, or to re- 
fuse participation in wars which others approve. 

There did not seem to be as clear-cut a distinction 
as might have been desirable between the positions 
occupied by the members of the historic peace churches, 
Friends, Mennonites, Brethren, in which the renuncia- 
tion of war is fundamental, and by members of other 
churches which have voted to protect the rights of 
their members who refuse for conscience sake to go to 
war, but which do not require this renunciation of all 
their members. ; 

However, it was quite evident that the churches 
are moving in the direction of a fundamental pacifism, 


based on the philosophy of the efficacy of love aloneas . 


the solvent of human controversies, and the seminar 
and the entire conference—those who were not paci- 
fists as well as those who were—recognized the rights 
of conscience and sought means for the protection of 
those who refused obedience to the State when it 
orders them to kill. 

Various kinds of service that could be given in lieu 
of military duty were suggested. Some conscientious 
objectors are willing to do civilian or rescue work which 
directly supports a fighting force, others refuse any 
service which helps even indirectly to strengthen the 
military. 

Stress was laid upon the need for registration of 
conscientious objectors by their churches in advance 
of any emergency such as war; upon the need for 
maintaining fellowship between the various groups of 
sincere Christians who differ about war; and upon the 
need for the handling of all cases involving conscien- 
tious objectors by civil and not by military courts. 


The Local Church and the World Crisis 


As discussion in this seminar proceeded and more 
and more material was thrown into the melting pot, it 
became apparent that the findings would orient about 
two focal points, one an appeal to the churches and 


church people, and the other a detailing of ways and 
means of implementing the functioning of the church 
in this field. 

Theseminar said: ‘‘Let no church in the land evade 
its obligation or neglect its opportunity! Let every 
local church make the Christian solution of the present 
world crisis the subject of genuine concern, careful 
study, deep prayer and solemn commitment!”’ 

The report on ways and means stressed the fact 
that the minister is the key man in the local church, 
and in sermons, discussion groups, counseling with the 
foreign-born who may be heavy-hearted and youth 
who may be perplexed, he has opportunities for con- 
structive service. 

Preaching missions, state and district conferences 
and conventions can give needed information to both 
ministers and laymen. Each church should have an 
active peace committee, and groups of churches should 
form community peace councils. Peace may also be 
stressed in various kinds of meetings, through display 
and distribution of literature, and through reading 
courses. Interdenominational, interracial and inter- 
faith groups can study their common problems and so 
promote understanding and good will. Bills before 
Congress should be studied and congressmen informed 
as to the opinions and desires of their constituents, and 
candidates should be visited before election to ascer- 
tain their attitude toward peace. 


Some Concrete Cases 

This report may be more helpful if we present a 
few facts brought before the seminar, showing what 
has been done in certain places. 

In one church a Wednesday night community 
forum has been held, in which Jews and Roman Catho- 
lics participated. The result has been the develop- 
ment of a genuine spirit of brotherhood in the com- 
munity. 

In a town of five thousand a church organized 
a peace committee, secured co-operation of other 
churches, the Grange, Legion, etc., and held lectures in 
school buildings, ete. The speaker said that this was a 
homogeneous community ; they were all Republicans. 

A church in Shaker Heights, outside Cleveland, 
has held a lecture on foreign affairs every Sunday 
evening. This proved very popular and developed a 
strong peace sentiment in the community. 

Another small community organized a peace 
parade. The church youth marched in the lead sing- 
ing Christian songs. Pupils in the grade and high 
schools participated, also the American Legion. A 
float represented the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
This parade was the culmination of a study of the 
peace problem. 

The value of ‘“‘tours’” in large communities where 
there are foreign groups was emphasized. ‘How can I 
hate my neighbor if I know him?” 


Conference a Mount of Inspiration 
The conference was not a Mount of Transfigura- 
tion on which we stood during those three days, but 
it surely was a Mount of Inspiration, and those present 
have gone to their homes hearing the call in their 
hearts to make some contribution to this cause, than 


which none more vital confronts the Christians of this 


land. 


¢ 
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Universalists, Therefore — V 
Sheldon Shepard 


“We avow our faith in men of good will and sacri- 
ficial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively estab- 
lish the kingdom of God; therefore ... .” 

F you can remember the time before 1914, or if you 
will read the periodicals, the books, the sermons, 
of the period just preceding that date, you will 

know that then we thought we were on a rising tide of 
peace that would take us, nationally and internation- 
ally, for a permanent sail on the seas of brotherhood. 

If you can remember 1929, or will read the news- 
papers, the literature and the speeches of the era just 
before that fatal fall, you will know that we then 
deemed ourselves running smoothly in the high gear 
of an irresistible machine of prosperity, and believed 
that with the power of increasing wages, rising profits 
and expanding production we would speed forever 
down the broad road of plenty. 

But you know now that storms arose swiftly and 
wildly on the sea of peace and that the waters have not 
been unruffled since. You know that in our whirring 
machine of prosperity the gears slipped and have not 
been repaired, for we realize that if today we should 
reduce artificial stimulation to the point at which it 
was in 1929, the gears would clank worse than they 
did then. 

It seems that all we have trusted has failed. The 
tide has turned and we are drifting helplessly out into 
the storm of war. The gears of civilization are in re- 
verse. Everywhere we look for relief is the wrong 
direction. A drunken man who asked an officer 
which was the opposite side of the street, was shown 
the other side. ‘“That’s what I thought,’ he answered. 
“But I was just over there, and I asked a fellow over 
there, and he said this was the opposite side.”’ We 
are as badly befuddled. Everywhere we go, we find 
ourselves in the wrong place. Threats and problems 
increase, and no nation has yet come through its in- 
dustrial and financial problems except by the way of 
dictatorship or war. 

What can we trust now? Nationally, most Amer- 
icans are probably still willing to trust the good old 
providence of God which has selected us for special 
protection. Some have confidence in military might 
second to none, or capable of “licking the world.” 
And we count somewhat upon our favorable geo- 
graphical position and our wealth of resources. 

I am not sure that God loves the American people 
more than anyone else; in fact, I suppose that God 
has no favorites at all, but that to Him “every human 
personality” is of supreme worth. Military defense 
for America is not difficult; so perhaps there is some 
confidence to be placed (in such a world) in armaments. 
(At least, with the national psychology which now 
rules, one need not waste his time opposing the idea.) 
But our internal wealth and our friendly seas are of 
vast importance. Not that we can trust them to solve 
our problems, or to keep us at peace. But they do 
give us the basis of a reasonable security so that we, 
with less risk than any other people on earth, can make 
the adventure of exploring new procedures which may 
_ prove valuable. 


In our individual lives, in the uncertain financial, 
social and emotional conditions, what can we trust? 
Upon what can we rely to be sure we have places of 
shelter, food and clothing; that we have an oppor- 
tunity for expression and the pursuit of happiness; 
that we keep steady nerves, keen minds, calm hearts 
and integrated souls? 

Some of us are still gamblers. Lottery tickets go 
like wildfire, and betting is always heavy. So we will 
gamble on the chances of life. Others have not yet 
been entirely awakened from the beautiful dream of 
abundant opportunity for all, that any energetic, 
honest man will achieve success, and that anyone may 
be President. But most Americans have discovered 
that the pleasant thought has been a dream, and they 
know that the gamble is not a good one. What then 
can we count on? Or, lacking any certainty, upon 
what shall we cast our fortunes and our lives as the 
best possible reliance under the circumstances? 

Here is a tremendous lunge of faith and a mag- 
nificent gamble. Here is something which might 
work: “We avow our faith in men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the kingdom of God!” 

There is a dream! There is an avowal! There 
indeed is a declaration of faith! To say that in this 
world of levers and engines, of chemistry and elec- 


_ tricity, of passions and wars, we will trust good will 


and sacrificial spirit to meet them all, to marshal hosts 
of power and, overcoming all evil, to establish the 
kingdom of God! If it is foolish, we answer with an 
unknown poet: 


“Thank God for fools!—for men who dare to dream 
Beyond the lean horizon of their days; 
Men not too timid to pursue the gleam 
To unguessed lands of wonder and amaze!” 


The sacrificial spirit is an essential of human 
existence. Indeed, traces of it glimmer all along the 
trail of evolution—sacrifices for the gang, for offspring, 
for the tree or cave. But for the spirit of man it is 
an inescapable necessity. It is also one of the choice 
treasures of the individual and the race, so much so 
that when it is not active in a life an empty hollowness 
gnaws at the soul. There is a treasure-room in the 
heart which cannot be filled by ease and plenty. 

For this reason we exclaim, “‘Happy is that per- 
son who has found something he is willing to die for!’’ 
When we hear that “as long as men have something 
they are willing to die for, there will be war,’’ we recog- 
nize the fallacy, but also call to mind the one quality 
which keeps war from visiting the race with total de- 
pravity. What we should say, of course, is this: “‘As 
long as men have something they are willing to murder 
for, there will be wars.’”’ Many a man will die for 
something, but would not commit murder for the 
same cause. But the willingness to die for a purpose 
does put into an otherwise devilish orgy one drum-beat 
of decency. War brings to the front the sacrificial 
spirit of the people. Forgetting personal comfort, 
forgetting financial opportunity, family and safety, 
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men and women pour out their energies in sacrificial 
spirit for a great | cause. For every war on both sides 
is a “great cause.” People do not engage in any other 
kind. And in a nation at war there is a peculiar kind 
of abortive happiness. There is the joy of aliveness, 
of powerful drive to the personality, of sacrifice. Is 
it possible that the reason we have to have that sordid 
joy in war is that we do not express its brighter coun- 
terpart in peace? 

The sacrificial spirit is really a common element 
of the common life. What self-sacrifice a man will put 
into his business—long hours, painstaking work, ar- 
dent planning. Think of the tortures which, in sacri- 
ficial spirit, a woman will endure to lose ten pounds. 
What men undergo within tight collars and heavy 
coats. How men and women sometimes suffer to 
maintain their offices and their control in church, 
club, lodge. ‘“‘Gangster’’ pictures reveal something 
of the sacrifice—danger, dodging, running, injury, 
prison—men will voluntarily undertake in a life of 
crime. Oh yes, the sacrificial spirit is common enough. 
And wherever found, it is a revelation of an asset of 
humanity, the stuff from which can be manufactured 
the power which will save civilization. 

The trouble with all this array is that it lacks the 
companion force of good will. Put the two together, 
and you have a combination which cannot be resisted. 
Take any nation in the world, under whatever provo- 
cation, threat or persecution, let that nation enlist as 
much of the sacrificial spirit as war demands, and har- 
ness it to non-violent action in good will—that day 
history will go round a corner and the light of the 
kingdom of God will begin to break in dawn across 
the radiant sky! 

There you would have all the power generated 
by the passions of war, and none of its losses. For 
the destructive poisons of hate, lies, cruelty and mur- 
der, substitute the creative power of good will, jus- 
tice, forgiveness and kindness. Instead of sacrificing 
the choice young men of the nation to the devils of 
hate, killing and destruction, train them in the tech- 
niques of ideals, constructive action and brotherhood. 
No longer go into an action which blasts everything 
we hold to be worth while. Go into action to preserve 
it all in the power of the sacrificial spirit and good will. 
One is not worth much without the other. 

Some day we shall learn that no person can profit 
from the loss of another; no nation can gain anything 
by destroying its enemies. We shall remember that 
we are all members of the universal human family 
with identical interests; that the only way in which a 
person or a nation can eventually profit is by good will. 
We shall know that as long as one maintains his sac- 
rificial spirit and good will he has everything; when he 
throws them away, he has already surrendered to his 
enemy everything of importance! Every war is 
ae when it is begun, and both sides have 

ost! 

And what about the individual? What shall we 
trust in our jungle of conflicting barbarisms? There 
is no fundamental difference between the tactics of 
harshly competitive business and the strategies of war. 
In both of them people are starved, robbed, cheated, 
destroyed. With what campaign shall we meet such 
conditions? Shall we act by conventional standards? 


Shall we be content to keep within the law and strive 
all the timesto make the laws less lax? Shall we do as 
the world does? 

Or shall we trust good will and sacrificial spirit? 
Shall we say, “In good will and sacrificial spirit, I put 
my energies into this world of competition and selfish 
spirit, and will trust my chosen attitudes to make way 
for my best expression’? We ‘“‘avow our faith in,” 
but do we risk our lives on, ‘‘the power of men of good 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and pro- 
gressively establish the kingdom of God’’? 

Robert Louis Stevenson suggests that perhaps it 
is enough for one merely to catch such a thought and 
live in its light, even if its fruitage were constant 
failure and defeat: 


God, if this were enough, 
That I see things bare to the buff 
And up to the buttocks in mire. 


li— 

The iniquitous lists I still accept 

With joy, and joy to endure and be withstood, 
And still to battle and perish for a dream of good; 


To thrill with the joy of girded men, 

To go on forever and fail and go on again, 

And be mauled to the earth and arise, 

And contend for the shade of a word and a thing not seen 
with the eyes; 

With the half of a broken hope for a pillow at night 

That somehow the right is right 

And the smooth shall bloom from the rough: 

Lord, if that were enough! 


Perhaps it is enough. At least, can one do less? 
To see a dream and follow it, to glimpse a truth and 
pursue it, to know aright and do it! 

But we have committed ourselves to an even 
greater faith. Not only do we declare our conviction 
that, whatever comes to one, he should live with un- 
failing good will, motivated by the spirit of sacrifice. 
We go farther and proclaim the mighty faith that that 
kind of men can meet all enemies, overcome all evil 
and advance the establishment of the kingdom of 
God! We declare for the life of good will and sacri- 
ficial spirit, not alone because it is the right way to 
live. We commit ourselves to it as the strategy of 
victory, the tactics of successful living, the program of 
the eventual conqueror. 

Here lies the great challenge and the high privilege 
of being united as we are on a broad program of deep 
faith. Minor questions are seen to be incidentals. 
Let one find for himself his chosen attitude toward 
baptism, the nature of Jesus, observance of rites, and 
so on. In our common purpose these issues are set 
aside so we can see the beacon lights on the hill. We 
clear the view for stupendous convictions like this: 
the power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to 
remake the world and accomplish the dreams of our 
hearts. 

We make this enlistment in a world which does 
not know what it is all about. On the one hand the 
spirit of selfish materialism, which cannot believe in 
self-sacrifice at all, but in selfishness, strife, competi- 
tion, machinery and power. On the other hand the 
tramping hosts of narrow religion, each limiting good 
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will primarily to its own kind, hating Jews or Catholics 
or Negroes or Russians—not ready to recognize the 
true meaning of universal good will. 

We have to stand between these two mighty whirl- 
ing torrents. We are open to attack from both sides. 
We stand alone. Not our church, but that small 
group, within and without, who really have some faith 
in this great avowal. We stand alone. 

But here is one strong point in favor of our posi- 
tion: Materialism and the narrow religions have had 
charge of this old world from time immemorial, and 
have dragged it to this hideous place of fearful carnage. 
We know they can no more be relied upon. We cannot 
trust the selfish business spirit; it is broken down. 


We cannot trust armaments; nearly every highly 
armed nation is at war. We cannot trust a divisive 
religion; its logical outcome is opposition and strife. 
Everything has failed. 

This faith of ours has not been tried. Maybe it 
is the secret! Atleast we are committed to it, to stand 
on our exposed position between the roaring ava- 
lanches of selfishness and pride, misunderstood on 
every hand, laughed at as dreamers and fools. But 
here we are, united in expression of a sublime faith 
and in commitment to a strategy for living: “We avow 
our faith in the power of men of good will and sacri- 
ficial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the kingdom of God!” 


A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Age 
IV. At Grandfather’s in the Eighties 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Y rowboats, barges and sailing vessels the Dutch 
moved back and forth across New York Bay 
and the North, or Hudson, River in the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries, and by sailing vessels 
they made the long journey up the Hudson from New 
Amsterdam to Fort Orange, or Albany. 

It would be interesting to know just why my 
people left New Jersey for a region so recently con- 
trolled by the Iroquois. The one thing about which we 
do not have to guess is that the change followed the 
death of Patience, wife of William van Schaick, and 
that William and two of his sons, John and Koert, 
and one or two of his daughters with their husbands 
and a company of neighbors, including the Vander- 
veers and the Wilsons, went up together. A brother of 
Patience, the Rey. William Schenck, was a famous 
preacher, and for years before they moved to New 
York State he had been going up and down the Mo- 
hawk on his missionary journeys. His biography is a 
fascinating old book. Were they all held back by the 
last illness of Patience? Did property change hands 
at her death and set them free? Was she so tied to her 
own family that she did not want to move? We do 
not know. We know that she died and that then 
they went. My brother George once wrote: “Un- 
doubtedly they went for wider and newer lands to cul- 
tivate. I can imagine the stories which came down the 
Hudson valley from the Mohawk valley in exaggerated 
form about the lands that could be found upstate.”’ 

Therich, new lands in New York State, freed from 
the Indian menace by the American Revolution, at- 
tracted thousands from the older settled regions. 
William Cooper, father of James Fenimore Cooper, 
left New Jersey in 1790, the year before my ancestors 
left Monmouth County. I seldom move up or down 
the Hudson today on the swift trains of the New York 
Central Railroad without thinking of the long, slow 
journey of my people. With such household goods 
as they could transport, a horse or two and a cow or 
two, accompanied by neighbors, they crowded on to 
the sailing vessel. What discomforts, what fatigue, 
what chances of wind or weather, they had to face! 
The steerage today on ocean liners is palatial in com- 
parison. The one thing of locomotion or transport that 


has survived until our day and that has about it all 

the hardships of primitive trouble, and many more, is 

a refugee rush from a shelled area in wartime. That 

puts us back into the atmosphere of the days when men, 

women and children walked, or went on horseback, or 

“ee in heavy, jolting oxcarts, or moved as the wind 
ew. 

H. B. Knapp, director of the New York State 
Institute of Agriculture, told us recently, at a dinner 
in Cobleskill, about an old man still living who, as a 
boy, was permitted by his father to take the prize 
oxen and enter them at the Mineola fair. It took the 
boy three and one-half hours to make the journey of 
seven miles from Farmingdale. Today, on the same 
farm, a descendant steps into his airplane and goes 
over in five minutes. 

We do not see clearly as yet just what life in 
America is doing for us and to us in 1940, but we see 
more clearly what it did for the settlers of our country. 
It trained tough, resourceful men and untiring, heroic 
women. 

My forefathers in 1791 followed the Hudson up to 
Albany and the general line of the Mohawk westward 
some forty odd miles to what is now Glen, Montgom- 
ery County, back from the river a few miles on the 
slope of the hills that border the Mohawk to the south. 

John van Schaick and his father, William, seem to 
have settled at Glen, but Koert, my great-grandfather, 
a brother of John, bought some five hundred or six 
hundred acres in Sharon. The tradition is that for a 
season or two Koert went back and forth between 
Glen and Sharon to do his farming. 

Sometimes I have envied the boys and girls who 
have been brought up onafarm. Farm boys and girls 
are apt to get such a training in work, in resourceful- 
ness and in pulling together on a job, that it is hard to 
conceive of anything in education equal to it. The 
best of the farm boys and girls in astonishing numbers 
have gone to the top in every line of thought and ac- 
tion. As I look back, however, I am not so sure that 
village life with access to’ a farm for long summer 
months does not have as great, if not greater, ad- 
vantages. I remember a classmate, a farm boy, stay- 
ing with me overnight in our Grand Street home at 
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Cobleskill. He went up to the bookcase in our sitting- 
room, took down volume after volume and finally 
said, “You probably never think about the ad- 
vantage you have over me in a home with so many 
books and so much talk of books.”’ 

We had two farms that we went to for weeks dur- 
ing the long summer vacation—the old farm of the 
van Schaicks at Sharon and the farm of my aunt, 
Elizabeth Hutton, a sister of my father, at Carlisle. 
One was a seven or eight-mile drive to the northwest, 
and the other about the same distance to the north- 
east. The first lay a little to the south of the Great 
Western turnpike or Route 20 across New York State, 
and the second a mile and a half to the north of this 
famous old post road. 

The Sharon farm in my boyhood still was fragrant 
with the memories of its great days. It went down- 
hill rapidly after grandfather died and when grand- 
mother and three well-to-do maiden aunts had to 
carry on. Grandfather Joseph W. and Great-Grand- 
father Koert had been successful farmers—raising 
among other things wheat and flax, which are little 
raised in our county now. Relics of the time when the 
farm provided for all the needs of the family were still 
in evidence. I saw the spinning wheel and the loom 
in operation, not as a show but as part of the daily 
work, although both were near the end of their service. 
I heard talk of how flax used to be put in the brook 
to soften it. One of our swimming holes was where 
they still washed the sheep and it was the wool of these 
sheep that I saw spun. So inspired was I at the sight 
of the spinning that when I got home I induced my 
small sister to let me cut off one of her golden curls 
so that I could spin it into yarn on a little spinning 
wheel which mother kept as a relic. This work of 
mine progressed slowly. The hair did not seem to 
draw out as I anticipated. When mother came home 
all I had produced was a snarl and a semibob. She 
did not spank me but tried to explain what I had done. 
Father only laughed. 

My first companion on my vacation trips to the 
old farm in Sharon was my older brother Charlie, 
who died in 1928. Our first fishing, first berrying, first 
contacts with milking, first horseback riding, were 
here. Here I looked with wonder at my first mooley or 
mulley cow—a cow without horns. “Old Mooley”’ 
was white with a few red marks, and was unusually 
amicable. I early came to regard “Old Mooley”’ as 
my cow and would watch for her as the herd came 
slowly through the bars to the old milk house, which 
was an entirely separate building. I came also to look 
with a kind of awe at “Old Kit,’ a vicious black mare 
that kicked. She was not one of the work horses but 
was kept by herself in the stables at the end of the 
wagon house. Kit with the old blue wagon might 
make four miles an hour at a pinch over the rutty 
roads, but I looked upon the combination with pro- 
found respect. Besides house, tenant house, milk 
house, pig pen and hen house down the hill, there 
were the big barn, wagon house, horse barn and corn 
crib up the hill. The tenant house once had been a 
cheese house, where large round cheeses had been 
manufactured for the Albany market. The water 
supply was from a strong spring higher up on the hill 
and it flowed through “pump logs,’’ first into a tub 


near the upper buildings and then into a tub near the 
main farmhouse. Nobody ever hinted to me that this 
was a primitive method of getting water. Aunt Kate 
let me clearly understand that pure spring water was 
far superior to the wells of a village or the impure 
water of a city, and so far as that one farm was con- 
cerned I suspect that she was right. All my knowledge 
of the grave dangers of pollution in rural water supplies 
by seepage into wells from barnyards and toilets was 
to come much later. 

I couldn’t have been much over five or six when I 
received two severe blows to my natural faith in the 
goodness of all creation. Grandmother, a little bent 
old lady, who moved very fast, naturally kinder than 
anybody in the world I suppose, except her daughter 
Elizabeth, ‘“‘Aunt Libbie,’’ who lived near Carlisle, 
N. Y., had told me that if I did not hurt the bees they 
would not hurt me. I believed her implicitly. Charlie 
and the Crounse girls, daughters of the man in the 
tenant house, were throwing sticks at a large hornet 
nest down in the plum orchard. I refrained from these 
evil actions but stood by to see what was happening. 
With each throw they would run, but I wouldn’t 
budge. Finally, a big black hornet made a “‘bee line” 
for me and stung me vigorously. Crying to high 
heaven, I sought sanctuary with grandmother, who 
petted me while Aunt Kate scolded me severely, 
demanding fiercely if I had never heard of “Dog 
Tray.”’ Dog Tray, it seems, according to the old read- 
ing books, was a good dog who got into trouble from 
associating with bad dogs. The whole thing puzzled 
me, but I stayed farther away from hornet nests after 
this experience. 

The tenant farmer, who I suspect was just a hired 
man, had a large dog who was guardian of his little 
girls. While romping with these girls, the dog got ex- 
cited, leaped on me, knocked me down and bit me on 
the shoulder. Grandmother fixed me up with a mud 
plaster, but for weeks I was worried over hydrophobia 
and for some years I was afraid of dogs. Now I love 
all dogs and I seem to have some power to subdue 
even vicious dogs and attract them, but the experi- 
ence with that farm dog when I was six might easily 
have given me a mental kink or phobia for life. 

Our first fishing was through cracks in the floor 
of a farm bridge, from which we let lines down into a 
pool. It was exciting to watch the fish nose our bait 
and once in a while take hold. Charlie was a far better 
fisherman than I, for he was less impetuous and did 
not jerk his line so fiercely. 

The farmhouse at Sharon, well on toward a 
hundred years old when I first knew it, was unlike 
any other I have seen in this country. It was a three- 
story red building with white trimmings, of wood, 
near the foot of a hill which was steep enough to per- 
mit entrance to two stories from outside. Coming 
down the hill from the barns one passed the parlor 
floor with a damask rose bush, a snow berry and other 
perennials in the yard. The front door, used only on 


state occasions, opened directly into a long low-ceil- 


inged parlor, off which were two little bedrooms and 
a door to the stairs which ran from the living room be- 
low to the bedrooms above. To me the parlor is as- 
sociated only with Sundays when there was company 
and with the funerals of grandmother and Aunt Mary. — 
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A moment of awe and profound amazement that I 
shall never forget came when father rose from his chair 
at grandmother’s funeral and bent low over the coffin 
for an instant and we saw a tear roll down his cheek. 
Charlie and I looked at each other as if we had con- 
fronted something unbelievable and unutterable. 
We never referred to it even to each other, but we 
sensed then that this little bent old lady, provider of 
limitless slices of bread and butter enclosing red rasp- 
berries or brown sugar, was father’s mother. 

For all practical purposes, the front of the house 
was the stoop or stoep, as the Dutch would write it, one 
story lower, which gave entrance to the large kitchen 
or living room, with a summer cellar or milk cellar 
back of it reached by a single step. There was an al- 
cove bed at one end of the room and a staircase at the 
otherend. The walls of this story of the house were of 
stone and very thick, and the windows naturally had 
ledges so wide that they were favorite shelves for 
papers, books or work baskets. 

The stoop, a long covered porch in characteristic 
Dutch style, was entered by a door cut in half so that 
the lower part could be fastened while the upper half 
swung open. From the far end it opened into “‘the 
shop,” an ancient wood colored structure of consider- 
able size. A huge chimney ran up from it, in which 
there was a Dutch oven seldom used in my day. The 
room called the shop had a cook stove, a loom, a work 
bench and many utensils. The shed part housed an 
enormous pile of wood. And above the shop was a 
storage place open to the shed and reached by ladder. 
Had I known then what I know now, not a box or scrap 
of paper in that ancient “catch all’ for storage would 
have been left unexplored. 

Cellar doors from the woodshed gave entrance to 
the real cellar where apples and potatoes were kept. 

The shop served me well the one time Aunt Kate 
spanked me, a punishment inflicted for nothing at all, 
merely tickling her neck with a feather as she sat on 
the stairs talking to someone in the kitchen. Three 
times I darted down to the attack and beat a successful 
retreat. Then that mighty schoolmarm arm came 
back like lightning and I was whisked into position 
with celerity born, I should judge, of long practice, 
and the outrage was committed. I fled to the pig 
orchard back of the shop, declaring I was going home. 
It was a seven or eight-mile walk and I had no inten- 
tion of doing it, but having declared myself it was 
necessary to make a gesture such as we make in red- 
hot church meeting or in church when the minister 
praises labor leaders or Roosevelt or such like. So I 
crept unseen into the old shop and hid under the loom. 
Such a hubbub as ensued! It was music to my hurt 
feelings. Aunt Kate, grandmother, even Aunt Mary 
took turns calling. ‘‘What will his mother say,” 
exclaimed grandmother, “Catherine, you ought never 
to have done it.’’ ‘Johnnie, John,” called Aunt Kate 
in loud tones. “‘Come back. I’m setting the dog on 
you.” I didn’t come back, but finally Charlie, who 
had quietly taken up the search, crept stealthily into 
the shop and whispered, “John, John,”’ and I signaled 
him all was well. He must have given out the news, 
_ for the powwow died down. Nothing was said when 
at last I emerged with dignity and dust. 

Charlie and I viewed all this shop part of the place 


with curiosity and disdain. It (to us) was not up to 
the high standards of Cobleskill. 

From the step of the stoop, where I liked to sit, I 
could see innumerable fowls searching for insects and 
bits of food in the weedy dooryard. Geese, too, were 
there in my earlier visits, with their long menacing 
necks and discordant cries. From the door a line of 
rough stepping stones led to the water tub into which 
the water from the pump log fell with musical tinkle, 
and from which a little stream led down under the 
outdoor toilet to the pasture brook. Stones of a weight 
of several hundred pounds bridged this trickling 
stream of the dooryard. Across it and over the farm 
road, which ran from the upper to the lower farm 
buildings, was a fenced-in garden ornamented by a 
Be hickory that father planted when he was a small 

oy. 

A dash by Aunt Kate to drive out a reckless hen 
that had dared disobey and fly over the garden fence 
was one of the exciting events of a visit to the farm. 
I reflected that even hens had better not irritate 
Aunt Kate. The greatest ornament of this dooryard, 
however, was an enormous locust that stood at the 
corner of the house as one started up the hill. 

In the family at grandfather’s when I first remem- 
ber going there were grandfather, grandmother, Aunt 
Mary, Aunt Kate and Aunt Emily, with Isadore, a 
large Maltese cat. Grandfather was an elder in the 
True Dutch Reformed Church at Sharon Hill, a mile 
from the farm, a serious, religious man who always had 
prayers in the morning and a blessing at table. His 
name was Joseph Wilson, Wilson being his mother’s 
name. He was highly respected in all the country 
round about and was called on many times as an arbi- 
trator in neighborhood disputes. He was probably a 
little under six feet and weighed over two hundred 
pounds and was strong and well. When I knew him 
he was bent with age and toil. He said little but I 
sensed the fact that he had the kindest eyes imaginable. 
Father always spoke of him with the greatest respect. 
I was six when he died but I was taken to his funeral. 
Everybody for miles around seemed to be there and 
the little church was crowded. Dominie Fish preached 
a long sermon in which there was some shouting, but 
beyond that I did not take in what was said. 

Grandmother, who was a Slingerland from Albany 
County and through her mother a Ten Eyck, also was 
small, lithe and active. It is said that on the morning 
of July 28, 1840, when father was born, she took her 
milk pail, climbed the hill to the upper barn, did her 
full share of the milking, came back carrying two 
brimming pails of milk and then went to bed and with- 
out undue disturbance gave birth to my father. 

She seemed very old to me, probably because she 
was so bent over, but up to almost the last her step 
between kitchen and shop was half a run, and once I 
saw her move like lightning and tear a blazing apron 
from Aunt Kate. 

Aunt Mary was the quiet, dignified sister of my 
father, used to driving the old blue wagon to Cobleskill 
and used to taking the train for New York. Fora time 
she kept a millinery store at Sharon Hill and some- 
times Charlie and I walked with her in the morning, 
each with an egg with which to buy candy at the 
general store. The farm road took us through some of 
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the largest fields and along the dense woods which 
still stand, more dense than ever. Aunt Mary kept 
herself entirely outside of family disputes and exerted 
a restraining influence over the rather brilliant, ag- 
gressive Aunt Kate and the prettier younger sister 
Emily, who would be bossed just so long and then dis- 
charge a broadside at Kate. 

When the old folks died, these sisters were left 
well to do by country standards, but they knew how 
to hang on to their money. Mary died, Emily married 
a distant cousin of the same name and moved to Flat 
Creek, and Aunt Kate was left alone. We cannot 
blame her so much for neglecting things, for she was a 
book lover and no farmer, and when my brothers and 
sister and I inherited the place we had no time to at- 
tend to it. The barn buildings at last fell down and 
the house, first robbed, was finally burned. The fields 
and woods have not been destroyed—just exploited, 
and I cannot say that I am at all proud of our steward- 
ship of the old place. 

The sister of this family who was loved by all who 
knew her was Elizabeth Hutton. Like the others she 


had taught school, but she married young and was 
left a widow with six children and a mortgaged farm, 
situated five or six miles from her father’s house. Just 
as two of the boys reached manhood they fell victims 
to the pneumonia which followed measles. By pulling 
together and working hard this family had paid the 
mortgage and kept the home together. Charlie and 
I, and later Lou, spent weeks at a time at this farm 
learning things about sheep, cows, horses, dogs, cats, 
bees and bullfrogs we never had dreamed of, and we 
were followed always by the intelligent care of Aunt 
Libbie, one of the bravest and most unselfish souls I 
ever knew. What a garden Aunt Libbie had! What 
flowers! How I learned to love old Watch and young 
Jupe, the dogs! Their companionship as I roamed 
the woods and explored the streams and hunted wood- 
chucks, brought me out of my ghastly fear of dogs. 
And while I was still quite small, Aunt Libbie replaced 
the old wood colored house with a new white house— 
a mansion it seemed to me—and her surviving son, 
Van Schaick Hutton, was able to do nearly all of the 
work in building. 


Youth Challenges the Church of To-day” 


William Cromie 


Let no man despise thy youth; but be thou an ex- 
ample of the believers, in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity —1 Timothy 4 : 12. 


OUTH groups are spreading like wildfire across 
the world, a product of a newer generation, and 
the Y. P. C. U., a leader in youth movement, 

after fifty years of service to Christ and his Church, 
still stands a symbol of free-thinking youth in a liberal 
church. 

For the most part, the various youth groups and 
organizations we have with us today are the natural 
answer to their own question, ‘“What shall I do in my 
spare time?” 

For the first time in history, the daily hours of 
toil of the average person have been so reduced that 
he is left with a significant amount of leisure. The 
eight-hour day is general and five-day week is be- 
coming more so. As year by year machinery is made 
to produce more goods with less expenditure of time 
and energy and intellect, it will not be long before the 
five-hour day and five-day week will also become 
general. It is only natural that the young people of 
today should ask, “‘What shall I do in my spare time?” 
That is the explanation of the increasing popularity 
of hobbies, sports, clubs, amusements and other 
leisure time activities. Nothing is more important to 
the nation’s future than the use the average youth is 
making and will make of this new opportunity. 

Leisure as a commodity possessed by the majority 
of young people is by them variously invested. It is 
dependent upon their interests and appreciations,their 
financial resources, upon the organizations and instru- 
ments of leisure available in their community and upon 
the customs, traditions and controls society has built 
around them. Vast agencies, public and private, 


*Sermon preached on Young People’s Day in Meriden, 
Conn. 


have been developed to aid them in the investment of 
their free time. Not least among them is the or- 
ganized church. 

Numerous as they are, other non-religious groups 
have not begun to meet the needs of the young people 
for leadership and the opportunity to learn to use 
their new gift of leisure for the enrichment of life. 
The Sunday school and the Young People’s groups, 
where the classes are organized as clubs that meet 
during the week for fellowship in shared activities 
and interests and under the friendly guidance of a 
teacher-leader or a counselor, have a chance at least 
to make religion meaningful for life. The clubs are 
really society in miniature, the adult-leader a Christian 
skilled in helping youth to learn by experience of 
shared effort the meaning and use of brotherhood, and 
the tested worth of Christian ideals and standards. 
Christian youth should know the history of their re- 
ligion and its sacred writings. But this is not enough. 
They should learn the meaning of Christianity for 
life as they live it with others. General Foch is re- 
ported to have repeatedly said, ‘“The battle is won the 
day before.” By this he meant that the condition 
of the soldiers the day before frequently decides how 
they will fight on the day of the battle. This “day 
before” preparation is just what is needed in our own 
communities. In the home, the church, Sunday school, 
day school, college, wherever youth is trained, there 
is opportunity to do fine work in fitting them for the 
battle of life. It will depend largely upon the physical, 
mental and spiritual training which they receive 
whether they shall be victorious or go down to defeat. 

The church has a right to demand of its members 
the resources in equipment and in leadership to enable 
it to offer youth a program of joyous and enriching 
activity in which you will wish to share. 


And surely the church need not restrict that — 


service to youth alone. The church is in its community 
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an agency of adult education in the wise and enriching 
use of leisure time. As the need arises, let it fre- 
quently and more resourcefully provide for Christian 
men and women the opportunity to explore the mean- 
ing of Universalism, to test its efficiency in solving 
some of the many common problems of life which they 
face. Here is the opportunity in Christian fellowship 
to share perplexity and doubt, confidence and faith, 
through frank and honest discussion, to find new 
meaning and joy in life through literature, drama, 
music, and art, through games and social recreation. 
Religious activity in addition to listening to sermons 
and lectures is the means by which youthful Christian 
personality grows. 

I have noticed that quite a number of churches 
are adult-centered in their point of view and standards 
of success. How many families would put the bulk 
of the budget year after year into providing for the 
desires and needs of the adult members while the 
“children shift for themselves”? Every church which 
does not provide for the training of its youth with the 
same care and cost as for its adults is doing just that. 
If one or the other is to be sacrificed, the Christian 
home places the need of the children first, so why 
should not the church do likewise? Yet it is not 
easy for the adult church membership to appreciate 
the necessity for large investments in religious leader- 
ship for youth. To further illustrate: A complicated 
piece of machinery in a great factory got out of adjust- 
ment and was working badly. A skilled engineer was 
called from a distant city. He made a minute exam- 
ination, touched a set screw or two and gave a few 
taps with a small hammer. The power was turned on 
and the machine worked perfectly. He sent back a 
bill for three hundred dollars. The factory owner pro- 
tested at such an exorbitant charge for making just a 
few taps with a little hammer. A new bill was ren- 
dered as follows: Tapping with hammer $2, knowing 
where to tap $298, total $300. How many of our 
churches have this attitude of the factory owner in 
regard to investing in youth training? 

Modern education is quite confident of its ability 
to develop a general national type of mind. “What 
you would put into the state, first put into the school” 
was the slogan of Wilhelm von Humboldt, Prussian 
minister of education. On this principle the schools 
of a great nation of peace-loving and industrious 
people were dedicated to the creation of a military 
mind. In a generation the nation was converted into 
a mighty military camp. If the slogan, “What you 
would put into the state, first put into the school,” is 
sound statecraft, then it is equally sound churchman- 
ship to say: “What you would put into the church, 
first put into the church school.” 

Education and experience are both necessary to 


win the battle of life. But education does not always 
give experience. Upon finishing school, youth may be 


crammed with knowledge but it does not necessarily 
mean that it is rich in wisdom. Youth finds this to 
be only too true when it faces the stern realities of 
life. Education is preparation. Experience is opera- 
tion. “We learn to live by living.” That system 
of education which best fits youth for a constant and 
consistent meeting of life’s duties with courage and 
faith is most successful. Only as education furnishes 


sturdy Christian influences for youth will it lay the 
foundation for real success in life. The church can, 
if it will, supply that needed wisdom and influence. 
Let us prepare our youth! 

When a little boy was told by his mother that it 
was God who made the beautiful flowers grow in their 
neighbor’s yard, he asked, ‘‘Why doesn’t he make 
some grow in ours?”’ “We haven’t prepared the soil, 
Sonny,” was the reply. Let us prepare the soil! 

The best investment of today is training the men 
and women of tomorrow. Christian education is es- 
sential to Christian citizenship. The most important 
factor in education for citizenship is that the persons 
being educated shall have developed in them the 
Christian principles of reverence, self-centered, justice 
and brotherly love, so that they shall become not 
merely efficient but good citizens. 

The democratic rather than the authoritarian 
form of organization is most naturally adapted to 
group work. Today our democratic form of govern- 
ment is struggling against odds to justify itself. Over 
a large portion of the globe the masses, baffled and lost 
in postwar chaos, have surrendered intellect and will 
to dictators, who, in return for strictest obedience, 
promise a degree of security. 

Some would have us believe that the trend of our 
vaunted democracy is toward an American brand 
of fascism. It can happen here and for this reason: 
the masses of our people, a dissimilar mixture of races 
and nations, have not yet learned to make democracy 
effective through intelligent co-operation in its proc- 
esses. Party loyalty is largely inherited and party 
politicians choose the candidates and appreciate the 
platforms on which they stand. The masses in Amer- 
ica have not learned the art of intelligent co-operation 
to gain mutually desired ends. There is but one solu- 
tion, one effective barrier to the rising tide of dictators 
and authoritarianism—education, education in the 
principles of Christian brotherhood. Education is 
the strong defense of tomorrow. 

* * ok 


SUGAR CAKE 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ENRY is not quite two years old. I have never 
heard of an angel called Henry, but he looks 
like one. Henry, however, behaves in a way 

not expected of angels. He loves to sprinkle powder 
all over the floor; then he smiles and calls out: ‘Snow! 
Snow!’ There was a day when he turned on the bath 
water and washed several books. On the same day he 
baked his shoes in the oven—a thing angels would 
never do, for we are told that they use their shoes to 
walk all over heaven. But Henry is on earth, and 
very much so. 

Now Henry, alas! caught a very bad cold; and, 
when he was getting better, the doctor said he must 
take something called Scott’s Emulsion. I don’t re- 
member ever having taken it myself, but Henry 
thought it tasted horrid. I do know that it is white 
and rather thick and sticky. 

When Henry had taken one spoonful he tried not 
to swallow it—you know what I mean. But in the 
end he had to swallow it, and he made the most 
hideous row, I can tell you. Every day Mother 
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dreaded the moment for Scott’s Emulsion. Henry 
would dart away and hide, and he would have to be 
dragged out, and then he would yell and make the 
most terrible fuss. 

One day Henry was dressed in his new suit and 
leggings to go to visit his aunt. He looked very splen- 
did. When he got there, his aunt was in the kitchen, 
making a most beautiful cake. When the cake was 
baked, she made some lovely sugar icing. Henry 
watched. When the cake was done, Henry’s aunt 
scraped the last little bit of sugar icing into a spoon, 
and said: “See, Henry! This is for you.” 

Henry gave one look, and let out a yell, and tore 


away. 

“Why, Henry!” said his aunt. “Come, it’s nice. 
It’s sugar.” 

“No! No! No!’ screamed Henry. 


“Why, whatever?” cried his aunt; and then she 
saw Henry’s mother laughing. 

“Henry thinks it’s Scott’s Emulsion,” Mother 
“Oh dear, oh dear! It does look just like it.”’ 
And Henry would not and did not have the sugar. 
He was, of course, too little to know what you and 
I know—that if you make too much fuss about the 
nasty things, you are quite likely to miss and not know 

a good thing when it comes. 


said. 


* * * 


CANNED SERMONS AND THE RURAL CHURCH 
O. E. Spencer 


HE article, “‘The Small Church in a Streamlined Age,” by 
R. R. Martin, has raised a significant problem for the 
church of our day. However, I feel that some of his premises 
are false and that he has missed some of the fundamental issues 
in the problem. 

Our denominational leadership has been drawn from the 
city church. The representatives of our denominational gather- 
ings are apt to be from the city churches, because of the expense 
of attending them. It is therefore not surprising that rural 
churches have been neglected in the past and that they have been 
declining in quality and numbers. Unless this situation is met 
the future of the whole church will suffer. I cannot feel that 
“talkie sermons’’ are the solution. It goes much deeper than 
that. 

To come back to Mr. Martin’s article, I think a truer state- 
ment would be that the importance of the village is “‘changing”’ 
rather than “declining.” True, it is not the industrial or trade 
center it once was, but it has become the educational and social 
center to a larger degree. With consolidated schools in the vil- 
lage the divisive social force of the one-room school has disap- 
peared. The village and surrounding country has become the 
social unit rather than the ‘‘Pleasant Point” or ‘Lonesome Holler” 
neighborhood. The lodges, groceries and garages still flourish 
in the village, and most villages have some kind of movie house 
where eventually even “Gone with the Wind” will be shown. 
The village church also draws on this larger social unit and is re- 
placing the crossroad country church. True, village life has 
changed, but low-cost living, consolidated schools, etc., are pre- 
venting its extinction and may even revive it to new growth. 

Mr. Martin’s quotation from Professor Kunlien bears this 
out when he says that the rural church is disappearing except in 
the villages and where there are full-time pastors. His quotation 
from Sims seems to me to argue against “canned sermons,” for 
he says the rural church needs more than absentee retailers of 
sermons. 

Mr. Martin also speaks of the vicious financial circle of a 
poor minister producing a poor organization that cannot support 
a good man, ete. Why would it not be good denominational 


policy to subsidize a good leader who could build up a good or- 
ganization that would support a good man? 

While I am on this subject may I call attention to a piece of 
apparent logic that seems to have been missed by many church 
leaders. According to the statistics of O. E. Baker of the depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C., the birth rate in our cities is not even 
sufficient to maintain their present populations; but the rural 
population is still reproducing itself by 150 percent. So in spite 
of declining rural populations the city is still dependent upon 
the rural areas for its growth. In another survey, of churches 
in Indianapolis by O. E. Baker, he reports that 66 percent of 
the members and 80 percent of the church officers in that city’s 
churches came from rural areas. The only logical conclusion to: 
these two statements is that if the city church is to grow or even 
survive, something should be done to save the rural church that. 
is furnishing the membership of the city church. 

To bring this closer home, the Universalist General Con- 
vention spent $33,000 to keep a church going in Denver, while it. 
allowed the small rural churches that were supplying the new 
members for that church to die. Dr. Cummins is on the right 
track in his new program, if he doesn’t neglect the rural field. 
It is evident that the rural churches of today are training the 
children who will be the leaders of the city church of tomor- 
row. 

To come back to the main issue, I am not so sure that a 
“talkie” of a great preacher would replace even the poor preach- 
ing of a local minister. A canned sermon would have to be 
general in its presentation, when a given Sunday in a local parish 
might call for a very specific sermon to hold the interest of the 
audience. Jesus was a great preacher not because of his theology 
and literary ability but because he spoke the language of his 
people. The Prodigal Son is a rural story. His sermons con- 
tained fishing, sowing, harvests, flocks, and the simple common: 
things the people understood. Incidentally, not all poor sermons: 
are preached in the country. I recently heard a sermon at a 
great national gathering and the opinion of those I talked to 
seemed to be summed up in one man’s observation, ‘‘He didn’t 
say what he was preaching about, he didn’t say it very well, and 
in the third place he didn’t have anything to say in the first 
place.” 

To preach to the needs of the people you must know the 
specific members of your congregation; on this point I think the 
seminary professor was right. 

I agree with Mr. Martin that the rural church of today needs: 
a new type of minister, but while he is at it why not train a rural 
preacher who can preach as well as be a social and educational 
director? Our seminaries are urban-minded and they are pro- 
ducing ministers who do not fit into the needs of the rural church. 
They have developed a feeling that unless a man has a city church 
he is no one at all. They say the rural minister has an inferiority 
complex, but it is the other way around. The city ministers 
have a superiority complex developed out of urban life and urban. 
training. 

We need ministers who love the country and country people. 
Men who feel that farming is essentially a way of living, not just. 
a way of making a living. A recent book on the Rural Ministry 
emphasizes the need of a knowledge of Dante and Shakespeare for 
the rural pastor. It doesn’t mention the need for a knowledge 
of crop rotation, soil conservation, livestock marketing, farm: 
implement monopoly prices, unfair property taxes, and so on ad 
infinitum. We need a rural trained ministry that loves and — 
understands rural life, not the canned utterances of master pul- 
piteers. 

I am convinced there is no easy technical or mechanical’ 
solution to the rural church problem. It is a human problem 
that can be solved only by changed ideas and attitudes toward 
the humans causing the problem, and by those humans doing 
something about their own problem. The rural church must 
change, is changing, but its problem is of importance to tk 
whole church and the denomination which solves this problems 
best today will_be well repaid in the future. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


‘COMMUNION SERVICE FOR YOUTH 


“T never understood about communion 
before,” a junior high boy remarked re- 
cently after a service in one of our churches, 
‘planned especially for pupils of junior and 
senior high age. 

The custom of having on Palm Sunday, 
-or sometime during Holy Week, a service 
in which communion is interpreted to 
young people, and its meaning made clear, 
is growing. In our Hartford church this 
has been done for several years. As Dr. 
Rose’s article on this page some two months 
-ago stated, Lynn has recognized the values 
in such a service and plans for one annually. 
‘Word has come from two other churches in 
Massachusetts—Arlington and Attleboro 
—and from Biddeford, Maine, that a 
‘special communion for young people was 
part of their Lenten program this year. 
We shall be glad to hear from other leaders 
who carried out a similar plan, to receive 
also a copy of the service, and a word as 
‘to the reactions of the young people. 


* * 


A NEW HELPER: ‘“‘THE BIBLE FOR 
MODERN MINDS?’’ 


The spring issue of The Helper, entitled 
“The Bible for Modern Minds,” has been 
written by the Rev. Laura B. Galer of 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. One who was teacher 
-of an adult class in the Grove Hall Univer- 
‘salist Church for over thirty years has re- 
viewed it. 


The modern method of travel is by air- 
plane. By it time and space are conquered 
with the least physical effort. One sees 
vast areas of country with here and there 
outstanding peaks of high lights and 
sshadows. When long distances are trav- 
eled short stops are made at various 
points. It is this method that Mrs. Galer 
and her assistants have used in writing 
“The Bible for Modern Minds.” In this 
adventure thirteen stations have been 
visited. Some are of more personal interest 
than others, but all of them are important. 

Sections 3, 4, and 5 will make a strong 
appeal to students who have a cultural 

background. One of the fatal defects in 
academic training is the lack of Biblical 
literary knowledge. These sections remind 
one of the Drusie Cavities which some- 
‘times occur in rocks. The casual observer 
finds what appears to be only an ordinary 
stone, but the wise man splits it open and 
behold, there lies before him a wonderful 
crystal sphere, glowing with amethystine 
light like that of a radiant dawn. So it is 
in these studies, the inner, deeper aspect 
reveals to the experienced mind a far dif- 
_ ferent appearance from that seen outwardly 
_ by the careless or superficial reader. 
Sections 2 and 10 in this breathtaking 
adventure are, as their names imply, full of 
ite and action. The Bible is not for 
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YOU AND YOUR PUPILS 
ARE INVITED 


to an exhibit of 
Jewish ceremonial objects and 
Jewish books to be held at 
16 Beacon St., Boston 
Wednesday, April 3, 2.30-5.30 p. m. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

iy At 4.30 Mrs. Harmon Shohet of 
* Temple Sinai will speak on ‘“‘Cere- 
* monials and Symbolism of the 
* Passover and Other Festivals.” 
Me This will be of special interest to 
* older juniors and junior high pupils 
* studying the Old Testament. It 
* will be a fitting preparation, too, for 
* entering upon the third Friendship 
‘Program. 

* 

* 
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easy armchair readers, for it is full of im- 
pelling urge to strong and vigorous deeds. 
History is not all in the past, interesting to 
read about, but is in the making now, and 
we are in it and a part of it. What are we 
going to do about these epoch-making 
events? Shall we simply ‘‘pass by on the 
other side,” or what? 

The author has well said in the fore- 
word that each section “might well be ex- 
panded for study covering three to nine 
months.” The length of time will depend 
upon the age and character of the class and 
the opportunities for gathering fresh ma- 
terial. In the study of such timeless and 
ethical events it is well to hasten slowly. 
If these lessons are developed, as the author 
hopes they will be, they will become not 
only a source of inspiration to leaders and 
students alike, but also an incentive to 
further research. 

Mabel Irene Emerson. 


* * 


THE THIRD FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 
GETS UNDER WAY 


Three Sundays—April 7, 14 and 21— 
have been set aside this year for the third 
Friendship Program and Offering. Al- 
ready we have had favorable comments 
on the worship services for these Sundays 
and the suggestions to superintendents, 
prepared by Miss Winchester. 

The purpose of the program is to become 
better acquainted with Hebrew people of 
the past and the present day, and to aid, 
through the offering taken on April 21, 
Jewish refugee children who are being 
taken from Germany to other countries for 
safety. 

Once again we would remind leaders of 
the help available at the G. S. S. A. office 
as they plan their programs. To mention 


“a few—additional copies, in quantity, of 


the pamphlets enclosed in a recent mailing, 
“All Aboard! We’re Sailing for Europe!” 


and “What Is Being Done?” copies (at 
10 cents apiece) of a sermon by Dr. Dil- 
worth Lupton, ‘“‘Must We Hate the Jews?” 
three issues of The Elementary Magazine 
(for 30 cents, plus postage) containing an 
excellent unit on ‘Our Jewish Neighbors.” 
Though written especially for junior boys 
and girls, this could be adapted for other 
age groups. It contains many helpful sug- 
gestions for activities as well as stories, 
chants, etc. 

If yours is a “peculiar situation’ and 
you need special help in your planning, feel 
free to write to the G.S.S. A. office. Miss 
Winchester has had much experience in 
planning for similar enterprises with small 
and large groups of different ages. She 
will gladly help you make this program a 
fruitful one in your school. 


* * 


FOR LEADERS OF WORSHIP 


Missionary Worship Programs. 
Bessie L. Doherty. 
25 cents.) 


This book of ten missionary worship 
services is intended for use where such 
services are required. Because of the 
variety of stories, the wealth of poems 
and suggestions for music and scripture, 
this little book will be very suggestive for 
church schools, young people’s meetings, 
women’s societies, and devotional meetings. 
It is adapted to junior groups, but could 
quite as well be used by older folk. 

The introduction gives very adequate 
instructions as to use, adaptation, prepara- 
tion and story telling. The services are so 
arranged that they may be led by the 
pupils themselves. Many beautiful selec- 
tions are included: poems, benedictions, 
litanies, together with choral speaking and 
dramatizations. Musical preludes and 
hymns appropriate to each theme are des- 
ignated. The services follow in natural se- 
quence so that they may be used monthly 
from September to June, but any one 
service may be chosen separately. 

The stories are perhaps the best part of 
all. We find tales of an Albanian shepherd, 
American Indians, a boy of China, Jewish 
children in America, a student in the 
Philippines, Father Damien in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, a Japanese American, an 
African boy and Dr. Cushman of Africa 
and America. Each story is so artistically 
told, so perfectly suited to carry its mes- 
sage, that it will be a real enrichment to 
any church schocl teacher’s repertoire. 
The background and setting are given in 
full detail in each case for, in the words of 
the author, ‘‘stories have a way of shrink- 
ing when told by a child. It is only on the 
tongue of a seasoned story teller that a 
narrative takes on new growth of word pic- 
tures and detail.” 

Margaret Winchester. 


By 
(Friendship Press. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE 


July 8-16, 1940 


Northfield is a word of fragrant mem- 
ory for countless Christians throughout 
the world. Here for many years the North- 
field Missionary Conference has beckoned 
Christian women of all denominations to 
come for inspiration and fellowship. The 
summer of 1940 will be no exception and 
July 8 to 16 will find hundreds of girls and 
women gathered on the beautiful campus of 
Northfield Seminary to worship and study 
together. Denominational feelings are 
left behind and the ready smile of a Baptist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, or a Universalist, 
may be the open sesame to a lifelong friend- 
ship. 

This is a dual conference with separate 
classes for girls and women. The seven 
camps for girls are a tradition, and the 
campus is alive with bright-faced girls who 
live in tents with their denominational 
counselors. Thronging across the campus, 
they touch elbows with missionaries and 
nationals from all over the world and soon 
discover that in Christ there is neither 
East nor West. Classes and camp life are 
planned especially for them, and it is often 
the beginning of a new and everlasting 
life. 

The topics for Mission Study for 1940- 
1941 are of unusual interest at this time. 
For the Home Field the subject will be 
“Shifting Populations,’ with special em- 
phasis on the case of the migrant workers. 
Almost every day the press carries stories 
of these thousands who are constantly on 
the move from one job to the next, carrying 
along the whole family and all their worldly 
possessions in the old car. The Church is 
awakening to this great responsibility, and 
through study of the problem will seek 
ways to bring them to a knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. Dr. Mark A. Dawber, one of the 
outstanding authorities on the subject, will 
be at Northfield to present the problem. 

The eyes of the world are focused on 
China in her terrible struggle for life. 
Physically, China is in the deepest dis- 
tress, and starvation stalks abroad through 
her cities and countryside. Spiritually, 
China has a great hunger for things 
spiritual. Her doors are wide open to those 
who bring to her the Bread of Life, and 
there has never been a more wonderful 
opportunity before the Church. This year 
the Church will study China, and it be- 
hooves her to look well to the courage and 
self-sacrifice of Chinese brothers and sis- 
ters. Mrs. Welthy Honsinger Fisher will 
present the case of China from the North- 
field platform. 

Mrs. H. Lewis Hardy, the chairman of 
program for this conference, announces 
that this year there will be some change in 
plan. Each morning there will be presen- 


tations of the study topics in the audito- 
rium, given by authorities on the subject, 
for the whole conference. These will be 
followed by class discussions of materials 
and methods as well as subject matter 
which may be used by local churches. This 
will enable each delegate to fill her note- 
book with information about all the topics 
for study and to’specialize on the one of 
her choice. 
leaders who will be present: Miss Rachel 
Benfer, Rev. Ruth C. Conant, Mrs. 
Charles H. Lewis, Miss Alice Murdock, 
Miss Hazel V. Orton, Miss Marie Whiffen, 
and Miss Ann Elizabeth Taylor. 

Each day will open with worship for the 
whole conference in Sage Chapel, led by 
Dr. Emily Werner. Those who followed 
Dr. Werner’s leadership last summer will 
remember the warmth and helpfulness of it 
and be eager to repeat the experience. Dr. 
Werner and Rey. Ruth C. Conant will 
lead the girls in Bible study. 

The study of God’s Word always holds 
first place at the Missionary Conference, 
and Dr. Caroline Palmer will again have 
the auditorium class for women. Later in 
the morning the girls will gather in the 
same place for music study and choir 
practice. Miss Marguerite Hazzard, be- 
loved by every Northfield girl, will direct 
the music, with Mrs. Walter C. Stevens at 
the piano. 

All together, Northfield is a series of 
never-to-be-forgotten experiences—the first 
far view from Round Top—the smile of a 
kindred spirit—a notebook full of inspiring 
plans—a missionary’s message and the 
clasp of her hand—the hanging of the ser- 
vice flag—and the last gleam of the 
candles of the cross on the hillside. These 
are Northfield. Why not plan to be a part 
of it this summer? 

For further information address Mrs. 
George A. Friedrich, 150 East 21st Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. James Henderson, 
35 Linden Street, Providence, R. I.; Mrs. 
Harry A. Hersey, 8 Division Street, Dan- 
bury, Conn.; Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, 10 
Main Street, Pittsfield, Maine, or Mrs. Ezra 
B. Wood, 46 Hotchkiss Street, New Haven, 


Conn. 
* * 


NOTICE 


Rev. and Mrs. George C. Boorn wish to 
announce that orders for finger towels 
with a pigeon design, for 60 cents apiece, 
may be sent to them. The towels are 
woven by a member of Inman’s Chapel. 
After materials and labor are covered, the 
small profit will be put in an educational 
fund for deserving mountain boys and 
girls. Rev. Hannah J. Powell, who orig- 
inated the weaving project, has been asked 
to show the sample on her speaking tours 
and to take orders. The design was drawn 
by Ruth G. Downing, now of Japan, when 


The following are some of the | 


she was an assistant at Friendly House. 
The loom on which these towels are woven 
was a gift from the Mission Circle of 


Salem, Mass. 
* * 


WE NEED MORE FILLED CHRIST- 
MAS STOCKINGS 


We have received through the various 
states a little more than $1,500 from the 
Christmas Stockings! Good, very good, 
indeed, but our goal is $8,000. Has your 
state sent its receipts from Christmas 
Stockings to Mrs. Lillian C. Dunn, Finan- 
cial Secretary, Hopkins Street, Wakefield, 
Mass.? We are now making plans for the 
camp and need the assurance of plenty of 
filled stockings for our use. 


* * 


WHAT CAN WE MAKE FOR 
THE SALES TABLES? 


Many ask us, ““What can we make for 
the sales tables at the Birthplace?’ and so 
we answer this with a few suggestions for 
inexpensive articles: 

Attractive luncheon sets, bridge table 
covers, pillow slips (embroidered or lace 
edges), dusters, dish towels, work bags, 
clothespin bags, small sewing utility cases, 
small pin-cushions to put in work bags, 
handkerchiefs, aprons, baby things (cro- 
cheted or knitted bootees, sweaters, bon- 
nets), inexpensive dolls with clothes which 
can be taken off, and other toys which the 
children who visit camp may purchase 
Anything else you may make will be most. 
acceptable, but please bear in mind that 
the less we have to charge for an article, 
the more likely it is to be sold. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT YOUNG 
PEOPLE TO HOLD LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING INSTITUTE 


Beginning March 30 the Metropolitan 
District Young People’s Christian Union 
will hold a Leadership Training Institute 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, Saturday afternoons from 
three to five. Dr. Roger F. Etz is dean of 
the institute and will be assisted by the 
following faculty members: Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr., Middletown; Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park; Rev. Fred Carlan 
Demarest, Brooklyn; Janet Nute, director 
of young people’s work, Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church; Nancy Atherton, an 
active member of the Unitarian Young 
People’s Religious Union; and Lawrence 
Danforth, public relations department of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

The lectures and discussion will be: 
Young People’s Work in the Local Church 
—Mr. Leavitt; Getting Acquainted with 
Universalist Ideas and Beliefs—Dr. Etz, 
Mr. Leavitt and Mr. Peters; Youth and 
the Community—Mr. Danforth; Yo 
People and Their Personal Beliefs—Mr. 
Demarest; Youth at Worship—Miss 
Planning a Young People’s 
Miss Atherton. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


EASTER IN 
WORCESTER CHURCH 


During Lent the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester, Mass., held a series 
of weekly evening meetings in the parish 
house, arranged by the pastor, Rev. Joseph 
W. Beach, and sponsored by the auxiliary 
organizations of the church. Unfor- 
tunately, extremely bad weather made 
necessary the cancellation of two of them. 
Speakers were from other churches of the 
city and there was special music at each 
service. 

On Palm Sunday afternoon the chorus 
choir presented a cantata, ‘‘From Cross to 
Crown.” The offering taken was added to 
a choir robe fund, and was enough to war- 
rant the purchase of robes for the senior 
and junior choirs, worn for the first time 
on Easter Sunday. 

On Holy Thursday at 7.45 p. m. the 
annual Fellowship Service was held with 
communion and reception of seven new 
members. 

The season culminated in the union 
Good Friday service originated by Dr. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson in 1901 and estab- 
lished in its present three-hour form in 


- 1925. During this period 58 churches and 


— 


99 ministers have shared in it and between 
1500 and 2000 persons have attended each 
year. From 1923 to 1988 the services 
were under the auspices of the Worcester 
Ministers’ Union. Last year they became 
a project of the Worcester Council of 
Churches. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FORWARD TOGETHER 
RALLIES 


Plans are under way for the Forward 
Together rallies to be held in New Hamp- 
shire. The schedule is: April 28, Nashua; 
April 29, Manchester; April 30, Concord; 
May 1, Woodsville; May 2, Portsmouth. 
Other rallies will also be held, the dates to 
be announced shortly. It is expected that 
the entire state will be covered, thus giving 
every Universalist an opportunity to at- 
tend some meeting. 


HARTFORD CHURCH 
GETS TWENTY-FIVE 
NEW MEMBERS 


Twenty-five new members were received 
into the Hartford, Conn., church on the 
evening of Maundy Thursday. Thirteen 
of them were young people of the church; 
twelve were older. The service opened 
with the singing of Dubois’ ‘“‘The Seven 
Last Words” and closed with the com- 
munion. On Easter morning the service 
was enriched by the singing of three robed 
choirs, senior, young people’s and junior. 
The anthem, “Joy Dawned Again,” was 
sung antiphonally by the young people’s 
choir in the front pews of the church and 


the senior choir in the gallery at the rear. 
The congregation was the largest during 
the present pastorate. Several other ap- 
plicants for church membership were un- 
able to be present on Maundy Thursday 
and will be received at the next communion 
service on June 2. 


NEW HAVEN CHURCH 
ACCEPTS NEW 
CONSTITUTION 


At the parish meeting on Jan. 31 in the 
New Haven, Conn., church, conducted by 
John Peterson, president of the parish, a 
new constitution was finally accepted. 
The 100-year-old church and society have 
been merged into the First Universalist 
Society of New Haven with a board of 
management to be composed of delegates 
from each of the auxiliary organizations of 
the church, in addition to the clerk, mod- 
erator and treasurer. It was announced 
that all debts had been paid. 

The Sunday school also is free of debt 
for the first time in many years, and has 
been reorganized throughout. The teach- 
ers meet monthly for supper and discuss 
their problems and plan for the next 
month. 

On Young People’s Day the Y. P. C. U. 
took over the entire service. John Popera- 
den preached on ‘‘What War Means to 
Youth.” On Feb. 24 and 25 the union was 
host at the annual New England get-to- 
gether. A splendid program was planned 


around the theme, “Youth Faces an Un-- 


Christian World.” Rev. Robert Tipton of 
Philadelphia, Pa., gave the keynote ad- 
dress. Rey. Harold H. Niles, then of 
Bridgeport, made the banquet speech, and 
Rey. Robert H. Barber, pastor of the 
church, preached the Sunday morning 
sermon. There was a fine attendance 
throughout the convention. 

In January the Ladies’ Auxiliary enter- 
tained the Ladies’ Aid to tea and a pro- 
gram in the home of Mrs. Theodore A. 
Fischer. Mrs. Alvin Fishman of India 
gave a travelogue with costume and song. 

The Women’s Dedication Day supper 
and service was held March 8 with the 
Mission Circle in charge. Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood was chairman. The service as put 
out by Headquarters was enlarged by a 
candlelighting memorial service planned 
by Frances Bolton. The service closed 
with a friendship circle. 

The Men’s Club held its annual Ladies’ 
Night, which was devoted to the safety 
program for Connecticut, at the home of 
Mrs. Theodore Fischer. The annual sup- 
per and business meeting will be held April 
2 with Kermel Myers of Berkeley Divinity 
School giving a talk on “Inside Germany.” 
Mr. Myers has just returned from a year’s 
study of church conditions in Nazi Ger- 
many. 


E. L. CONKLIN 
BACK ON JOB 


Rey. E. L. Conklin, pastor of the Derby 
Line, Vt., church, conducted the annual 
candlelighting service on Maundy Thurs- 
day. This was his first service since he be- 
came ill the beginning of February. The 
service attracted representatives from 
every Protestant church in town, and 
members of the church from many miles 
distant were present. Three young ladies 
joined the church. 

Dr. C. H. Pennoyer, State Superintend- 
ent, made a “visitation’’ on Palm Sunday, 
and on Easter Sunday there was a guest 
speaker. Mr. Conklin hopes now to be 
well enough to resume services without 
assistance. 


CLARA BARTON GUILD 
ORGANIZED IN 
NORTH WEYMOUTH 


Under the leadership of Marion Smith, 
a Clara Barton Guild has been formed in 
the North Weymouth, Mass., church. The 
group meets each Wednesday evening. 
As a result of the recent every-member 
canvass over $700 has been pledged for 
the church and reports are not all in yet. 
The average attendance at morning ser- 
vices since September is 74—a substantial 
increase over last year’s figure. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A bequest of $2000 is left to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association under the will of 
Sarah J. Gunnison, who died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., March 14. Miss Gunnison 
attended the Ferry Beach meetings back 
in the twenties. 

Dr. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., 
will be the speaker at the Ferry Beach 
celebration Saturday, April 6, in the 
Biddeford, Maine, church. Earle W. 
Dolphin and R. F. Needham will repre- 
sent Massachusetts. Rev. George H. 
Thorburn and a local committee have 
lined up a good program, to include movies, 
games and a friendship circle. Fine high- 
ways lead to this church (the home parish 
of Ferry Beach itself) and many are ex- 
pected from the southern Maine and east- 
ern New Hampshire area. 

The reunion of Ferry Beachers at the 
Somerville, Mass., church takes place 
Friday, April 12. The committee arrang- 
ing it is composed of Susan M. Andrews, 
Mrs. Douglas Frazier, Mrs. Emerson 
Schwenk, Mrs. Priscilla Gardner, Mrs. 
Frances Chatterton, Hazel Quinlan, Dor- 
othy Etz, Olivia Willis, Dana Klotzle, 
Fenwick Wheeler and R. F. Needham, 
chairman. Tickets at 65 cents include 
dinner, to begin at 6.30. Meal reserva- 
tions must be made by noon on Tuesday, 
April 9. Send a penny post card to Mr. 
Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, 
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Mass. A charge of 25 cents will be made 
to those who come only for the evening 
program of dancing, 1989 movies and fun 
features. This year the Middlesex League 
of the Y. P. C. U. joins forces with the 
F. B. P. A. for this event. 

A new and revised edition of the Ferry 
Beach song sheet is being printed by the 
Universalist Publishing House. It will 
contain some splendid songs composed by 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, Gertrude 8S. Thayer 
of Belmont, Mass., Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, 
Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood, Dr. Alfred C. 
Lane, and Jane Welch of St. Lawrence 
University, as well as the best of the old 
favorites. The expectation is that a supply 
will be available in time for the Somer- 
ville reunion. 

On March 19 occurred the 100th birth- 
day anniversary of Sarah Billings Doo- 
little, born at Foxboro, Mass., where the 
Doolittle Home for the Aged perpetuates 
her memory. Miss Doolittle was the first 
one to become a life member of the F. B. 
P. A., her certificate being dated Aug. 15, 
1906. 

Benjamin G. B. Durkee of Tufts Col- 
lege, publicity chairman of the Institute 
of World Affairs, has issued an attractive 
poster stating that the theme for the sixth 
session Aug. 17-24 will be ‘‘Essentials for a 
Durable Peace.” 


PORTSMOUTH CHURCH 
_ LOSES TWO OLD MEMBERS 


The Portsmouth, N. H., church lost two 
loyal and devoted members by death re- 
cently. Mrs. Martha Rhodes died on 
March 7 in her 98th year at the Went- 
worth Home, where she had lived for the 
past 20 years. Nellie M. Walden died a 
few days later. Miss Walden was a native 
of the town, and had spent her entire life 
in the southend section. Her death also oc- 
curred at the Wentworth Home, which she 
entered a few months ago when failing 
health forced her to close up her home. 


SARAH J. GUNNISON 
BEQUESTS TO 
UNIVERSALIST SOCIETIES 


Sarah J. Gunnison, former Cambridge, 
Mass., school principal, who died March 
14, left among other bequests the following: 
$3,000 to the Cambridge Universalist 
church and $1,000 to its Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society; $3,000 each to the Association of 
Universalist Women, Bethany Union, 
and the Doolittle Home; $2,000 to Ferry 
Beach Park Association; $1,000 to the 
YaRpuCou, 


ELLSWORTH REAMON’S 
BROTHER DIES 


George W. Reamon, brother of Dr. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon of Syracuse, N. Y., died 
Sunday, March 10, in St. Louis, Mo., of a 
heart attack. Funeral services and burial 
were in Topeka, Kan., on March 13. Mr. 
Reamon was chief chemist with the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. 


HENRIETTA GREER MOORE 
DIES IN PASADENA 


Rev. Henrietta Greer Moore of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., died Feb. 28, 1940. She was 
born in Newark, Ohio, Sept. 2, 1844, the 
daughter of Oliver Perry and Lucinda 
(Parsons) Moore. She was ordained to 
the ministry of the Universalist Church in 
June, 1891. 

On her 95th birthday, Sept. 2, 1939, the 
Leader printed an interesting article about 
her, which contained an account of her 
early life written by herself some years ago. 


Dr. Charles Clare Blauvelt, minister of. 


Throop Memorial Church, writes: 

“Tt was Miss Moore’s request that there 
be no funeral service at the time of her 
death, but the church is to hold a service 
in honor of her memory at some future 
date. 

“Some time ago she wrote a personal 
letter to all her closest friends, beautifully 
phrased and expressing not only her deep 
appreciation of their friendship but also 
her strong and abiding faith in immortal- 
ity. These letters had a blank space left 
for the date of her death, with order that 
it was to be filled in by a friend and the 
letters mailed the day of her death. Con- 
sequently, these friends received a per- 
sonal letter from her after she herself had 
slipped away. 

“She really had a remarkable career, 
having been a militant fighter for the 
cause of temperance and women’s suffrage. 


Although feeble and sick for the past few 


years, her mind was still active, and the 
last time I talked with her I saw flashes of 
the fire and vigor with which she lived. 
She was then confined to her bed, but she 
was reading the papers, and we had a most 
interesting discussion of world events and 
their significance.” 


REBECCA SHEDD OF 
NORTH CONWAY 
IN RECITAL 


Rebecca Shedd of North Conway, N. H., 
took part in the ‘Evening of Song”’ by the 
Robert Lawrence Weer School of Voice at 
Jordan Hall, Boston, on March 15. Miss 
Shedd has been guest soloist many times 
at the Portsmouth church and, during her 
vocational training period at Stoneleigh 
College at Rye Beach, acted as parish 
worker in the church. 


HARRIET YATES RETURNS 
FROM FIELD TRIP 


Harriet G. Yates, general field worker, 
returned recently from three weeks spent 
in Pennsylvania and New York State doing 
work she was unable to complete prior to 
the Christmas holidays. In addition to 
conferences with the minister and other 
key persons, she met church school leaders, 
officers of young people’s groups, women’s 
societies and members of boards of trus- 
tees in the parishes of Middletown and 
Little Falls, N. Y., and Smithton, Lines- 
ville, Wellsburg, Girard and Reading, Pa. 


While in New York City she conferred 
with officers of the Metropolitan New York 
Young People’s Federation and assisted in 
setting up a Leadership Training Institute 
that will be held from March 30 through 
May 4. 

In the parishes of western Pennsylvania 
she presented the Forward Together Pro- 
gram in place of regional rallies. 


BETROTHAL ANNOUNCED 
OF MARION J. WALKER 


The engagement of Marion J. Walker 
of Rochester, N. Y., and Fred J. Lupke, 
Jr., of Buffalo, was announced at a valen- 
tine tea given by Mrs. Stewart M. Neff. 
Miss Walker is the daughter of Mrs. Irving 
L. Walker, an active member of the Uni- 
versalist church of Rochester and past 
president of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association. 


IMPRESSIVE HOLY THURSDAY 
SERVICE IN WOONSOCKET 


An impressive service was held in the 
Woonsocket, R. I., church on Holy Thurs- 
day. It was in three parts: (1) Reception 
of 19 new members; (2) communion; (8) 
Tenebrae, commemorating the sufferings 
and death of Christ, when candles were ex- 
tinguished. A choir of 30 voices partici- 
pated. 

Attendance at Lenten services was the 
largest in several years, despite the worst 
traveling conditions in many years. 

On Good Friday the junior church held a 
service, which was well attended. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1940 

Previously reported, 39. Washington, 
D. C., 28. Hartford, Conn., 25. Boston 
(Grove Hall), 7. Boston (Roxbury), 6. 
Malden, Mass., 12. Worcester, Mass., 7. 
Concord, N. H., 18. Rocky Mount, 
N. C., 4. Woonsocket, R. I., 19. Derby 
Line, Vt., 3. Total, 168. 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 
IN 1940 

Previously reported, 18. Concord, N. H., 
1. Syracuse, N. Y., 8. Boston (Grove 
Hall), 1. Total, 18. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Peter Samsom is assistant minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Francis W. McPeek is chaplain of 
the National Training School for Boys, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

William Cromie is a member of the 
Meriden, Conn., Universalist church and 
president of the state Y. P. C. U. 

Rev. O. E. Spencer is minister of the 
Avon Federated Church, Avon, Ill. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. George E. Leighton has resumed his 
work at the First Universalist Church of 
Somerville, Mass., after a serious illness. 


Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., church has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Syracuse Y. M. C. A. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz of Newark, N. J., 
assisted at the funeral services for Edwin 
Markham at All Souls Universalist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Greenway conducted 
the service and William Lyon Phelps spoke. 
Eight hundred and fifty people attended. 


Dean John Murray Atwood, who is a 
professor in St. Lawrence University as 
well as in the theological school, and Dean 
Edwin L. Hulett of the university are so 
beloved by students, trustees and faculty 
that each has been given another year of 
active service in spite of having reached the 
retirement age. 


Dr. Fred C. Leining was the occasional 
speaker at the 50th anniversary of the 
church in Binghamton, N. Y., on Sunday 
evening, March 10. He was the speaker at 
the Lenten service in the church at Dolge- 
ville on March 18, and the guest preacher 
for four evening services in Holy Week in 
the church at Perry. He preached Holy 
Thursday in the church at Hornell. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, 
D. C., spoke on one of “‘the seven last 
words” at the Good Friday service of the 
Mount Vernon Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, and later that day assisted at the 
service at All Souls Unitarian Church. 
He made a quick trip to Cleveland, Ohio, 
and delivered two addresses March 15, one 
before lawyers at the Midday Club and the 
other at the annual dinner of Northern 
Ohio members of Beta Theta Pi. 


PULPIT GOWNS 
and 
CHOIR GOWNS 


MAY BE PURCHASED 
from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Subscribe for 
The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 


Official Call 


The 51st annual convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode island Y. P. C. U. will be held at the 
Cambridge, Mass., church on Saturday and Sunday, 
April 20 and 21, for the purpose of election of officers, 
reading of reports and such other business as may 
legally come before said convention. 

Christine Durkee, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


LIBERAL PROTESTANT 
RADIO ASSOCIATION, 
HOLLAND 


Station PCJ. Frequency Ke, sec 9590. 

length 31.28 M. Time: E.S. T. 

Sunday, March 31, 9.35 p. m. “Called for Following 
Up.” Devotional talk. Rev. R. H. Oldeman of 
Santpoort. 

Please address reception reports: V. P. R. O. 
studio, ’s Gravenlandscheweg 65, Hilversum, Hol- 
land. 


Wave 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


April 14. Dr. Howard V. Ross, Jamaica, N. Y. 

April 28. Dr. Frank O. Hall, New York City. 

May 12. Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, 
Nay. 

May 26. Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, 
Noy. 


Brooklyn, 


A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 


suitable to the age. 
For girls and boys one through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


=— 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


w England town. 
Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
itions. 
Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


=== 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
*“Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


ec . . . 
Democracy’s roots are as deep in American consciousness as 


the English language itself, and profound changes in both 


move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 
eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 


Esperanto.” — William L. White. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


A distinguished bishop, while making a 
journey by rail, was unable to find his 
ticket when the inspector asked for it. 

“Never mind, bishop,’’ said the official, 
who knew him well, “‘I’ll get it on my sec- 
ond round.” 

However, when the inspector passed 
through the coach again the ticket was still 
missing. 

“Oh, well, bishop, it will be all right if 
you never find it,” the inspector assured 
him. 

“No, it won’t,”’ contradicted the bishop. 
‘I’ve got to find that ticket. I want to 
know where I’m going.”’—Springfield Re- 
publican. 

* co 

The following notice was lately given in 
an English pulpit: “The service on Sunday 
morning is at 10.30 a.m. The supposition 
that it is ten minutes later is a mistake. 
The seats in the front portion of the 
church have been carefully examined. 
They are quite sound and may be trusted 
not to give way. It is quite legitimate to 
join in the singing. The object of the 
choir is to encourage, not to discourage, the 
congregation.”’—The Open Door, Univer- 
salist church, Haverhill, Mass. 


* * 


Mrs. Across-the-way: “Did you get 
your husband a surprise for his birthday?” 

Mrs. Neighbor: ‘“T’ll say I did. You 
never saw a more surprised man in your 
life.”’ 

Mrs. Across-the-way: ‘‘What did you 
get for him?” 

Mrs. Neighbor: ‘‘Breakfast.”’—Exchange. 


* * 


A group of boys were holding a snowball 
battle. Upon his return home that eve- 
ning a member of the group was describing 
the battle to his family. 

‘Why didn’t you get behind a tree?” in- 
quired his mother. 

“Tree? Why, mother, there weren’t 
enough trees even for the captains and the 
majors.’”’—Montreal Star. 

a co 


An aged colored man was stopped by a 
traffic cop for driving through a red light. 
“Well,’”’ explained the colored brother, 
“Ah saw de white folks going through the 
green un an’ so Ah thought the red ’un was 
foh de collud folks.”’—Religious Telescope. 


* * 


Stenographers occasionally slip, as well 
as typesetters. A letter from a church re- 
cently reporting acquisitions or accessions 
to membership, refers to the addition of 
fifty acquiescencies. Some church members 
are too acquiescent at that.—Advance. 

* * 


Doctor (after examining patient): ‘‘T 
don’t like the looks of your husband, Mrs. 
Brown.” : 

Mrs. Brown: “Neither do I, doctor, but 
he’s good to our children.”—Watchman- 
Examiner. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


We produce 


Every week, fifty-two weeks every year 
The Christian Leader 


Every quarter, four times every year 
; an adult 
The Helper, Church School Quarterly 


Every day, Broadsides, Folders and 
Pamphlets, carrying the message of 
Universalism to this generation 


WE NEED HELP 


We need a dollar a year from five thousand Universalists 
and five dollars a year from one thousand Universalists 


WILL YOU HELP 


By sending us a contribution to the UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE SUSTAINING FUND ? 


If you have not yet sent in your contribution to 
out 1939-40 Sustaining Fund, PLEASE DO 
IT NOW. Our fiscal year ends March 31. 


HELP US TO KEEP ON HELPING THE UNI- 
VERSALIST FELLOWSHIP TO GO FORWARD 
TOGETHER by spreading the printed message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, Manager 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Lalone: 

Enclosed find $ , my contribution to the 1939-40 
Publishing House Sustaining Fund to HELP SPREAD THE 
MESSAGE OF UNIVERSALISM. 


March 30, 1940 


